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Knitting-work Basket. 
Tue basket is of willow-ware, and has a small handle 
attached at each side, It is ornamented with the design 
given by Fig. 31, Supplement, worked on a foundation of 
olive velvet in satin and stem stitch, and in point Russe, 
with split filoselle silk, in blue and pink for the flowers, 
bronze in three shades for the leaves, and olive for the 
stems and tendrils. The velvet is pinked around the low- 
er edge, and joined to the basket at the upper one under 
a row of olive woollen gimp. The top of the basket is 
furnished with a bag, for which a piece of dark olive sat- 
in sixteen inches long and ten inches wide is required ; 
the satin is attached to the basket at the lower edge, and 
turned down an inch at the upper, where it is stitched to 
form a shirr, through which olive silk cords are run. <A 
woollen ball with four pendent tassels of silk and wool is 
set at each end of the basket. 


Hat for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 
See illustration on page 61. 
Tue frame of this hat is covered smoothly on the out- 
side with dark blue velvet. The inside of the brim is 
faced with satin of the same shade. A bias strip of the 








KNITTING-WORK BASKET. 
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Fig. 1.—Hooprep Pa.eror ror 

Girt From 6 To 15 Years 
oLp.—Wirn Cur Parer 
Parrern.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gree 
FROM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. 
IX., Figs, 54-63, 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror 
CHILD From 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


_ Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 11 To 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. 
IIL., Figs. 13-24. 








For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 31. dies. 





[Cut Paper Patterns of Girls’ Cloaks, Figs, 1 and 5 (Hooded Paletot and Charlotte Corday Cloak), for Girls from 6 to 15 Years old, in Ten Sizes, from 28 to 3% Inches, sent by Mail, Prepaid by the P 
of Twenty-five Cents for both Patterns. } ; ; 








velvet is twisted about the crown, concealing the ends of 
loops an inch and a quarter long, of dark blue satin rib- 
bon two inches wide. Ends of similar ribbon are attach 
ed under a bow on the crown, and carried down the sides 
to form strings.” A wing at the left side completes the hat, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


VEN in the season when it is not the fashion to be in 

4 Paris, it is still in Paris that the fashions are made 
Here are devised and executed the hunting costume 8, the 
brilliant toilettes that people the evening as 
the country houses, and all the varied dresses worn by 
ladies at different hours of the day. These dresses arc 
short, demi-trained, or very long, according to the destina- 
tion of the toilette; they are all narrow at the bottom 
ind somewhat bouffant at the hips, giving the wearers 
the appearance of Japanese women. 


omblies at 





The sleeves do 
not reach the wrist even for morning costumes, which 
gant la- 
The key-note of the fashion is still habits or coats, 






necessitates long gloves—the only kind worn by el 





Fig. 5.—Cuartorre Corpay CLoak ror 
Girt From 6 To 15 Years oLp.—WirH 
Cur Paper Parrern.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 36-46. 


7.—SvItT FOR 

Girt FROM 5 TO 
7 YEARS OLD. 

For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 6.—Jerszy ror Fig. 
Giri From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD 
For description see 
Supplement. 
-ublishers, on Receipt 
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those of the marquises of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or the English uniforms of 1814—that is, 
scarlet embroidered with gold—taking the lead. 
The quietest are of dark-colored cloth, with col- 
lar and cuffs of gold-embroidered velvet. Wholly 
masculine frock-coats of brocade, trimmed with 
fur or lace, are also worn as wrappings. It must 
be added, however, that these are seldom seen ex- 
cept in carriages, for street wear, under the name 
of practical wrappings ; then there have appeared 
during the last few days very long cloth sacques, 
with small single or triple capes, girt at the waist 
by leather belts, 

As to bonnets, never has there been seen such di- 
versity. They are heaped with feathers, ribbons, 
and jewels, piled tier above tier, or else flattened 
so as to project half an inch over the front. The 
prettiest and most becoming of all bonnets for a 
slender, graceful belleis the Rubens. I have seen 
one of these trimmed in an original fashion, with 
a series of feathers, graduated in color from dark 
red to pale pink, the last-named being Jong enough, 
being placed on the turned-up side of the hat, to 
pass behind the ear and fall on the shoulder. 
With such a hat a young girl, from merely pretty, 
becomes irresistible. As the simplest style of 
bonnets I will cite the seal brown plush capote, 
trimmed on the front of the brim with a large 
Alsacian bow of Scotch plaid ribbon, in very soft, 
blending colors, with strings of the same tied in 
a huge bow under the chin; bands of red plush 
may be used on the same bonnet instead of plaid 
ribbon. Children wear large felt hats, with very 
broad, round brims turned up on one side, For 
little girls these hats are trimmed with a large 
satin bow ; for little boys they are lined with vel- 
vet, and the brim is turned up all around. For 
boys from three to ten the novelty is yellow leath- 
er belts, worn over their coats of Russian green, 
seal brown, or navy blue cloth; these belts are 
passed through small tabs of cloth at the sides, 
and are clasped in front with a leather buckle. 

A toilette just made for a leader of fashion, 
and sent to the chateau where she is staying at 
this moment, seems to me so exquisite that I will 
give its description. This dress is made of light 
brown satin. The skirt is puffed throughout, the 
puffs being arranged irregularly and in contrary 
directions, so as to vary the lustrous effects of the 
satin. Draperies extend from the very long-train- 
ed skirt, and on each side of the latter, from the 
waist to the bottom, are set quilles of wonderful 
old point de Venise lace at least ten inches wide. 
When very fine lace is used to trim a shirred or 
puffed dress, it is set on the stuff plain, in the 
guise of an insertion, between the puffs or shir- 
rings. But to return to this elegant toilette. The 
neck and sleeves of a very long basque are trimmed 
with the same point de Venise lace ; narrower lace 
of the same kind edges the bottom of the skirt 
draperies. For the same lady there is making at 
this moment a very long dress of myrtle green 
velvet, opening from the throat to the hem over 
a skirt of light blue satin; the velvet dress is 
drawn back very far, so as to disengage the hips. 
Over the blue satin skirt there hangs on each side 
a panel of lace woven with gold, and bordered with 
gold and blue chenille fringe. The open corsage 
and half-long sleeves are trimmed with similar 
lace. 

Black satin dresses are much trimmed with ap- 
plication of jet arranged in the form of ivy leaves. 
For evening, clusters of roses made of plush are 
placed on the waist and among the drapery of 
the dress. A simpler but very pretty toilette 
is of bottle green cloth, with collar and cuffs 
of plush striped with gold. A large panel of the 
same plush, simulating a turned-back side breadth, 
trims the dress. The corsage and the over-skirt 
along the panel are trimmed with turquoise blue 
buttons, simulating cloisonné enamel. By-the- 
way, as regards jewelry, a revolution is taking 
place in the fashion of bracelets. Hitherto they 
have been worn on the bare arm, and on the glove 
for a few years past, since long gloves came in 
vogue. Now they are beginning to be worn on 
the sleeves of dresses, consequently they are very 
large and somewhat massive, and all sorts of ob- 
jects are suspended from them—ancient coins, 
quadrupeds of every kind, and various charms. 

Young girls, and very young married ladies, are 
beginning to wear for evening dresses corsages @ 
la Vierge, that is, round waists confined by a sash 
tied behind—not in the middle, but on one side. 
Sometimes these waists are pleated or gathered ; 
at others they are trimmed in the front and back 
with pleated lace, the pleats of which, gathered 
closely under the belt, spread out in fan shape to 
the top of the corsage. The belt buckle, of fine 
pearls, is very recherché ; it surmounts the bow, 
with long flat ends and long hoops falling on the 
skirt that accompanies this kind of waist. 

For the rich and elegant ladies of our time, the 
chase represents the most fashionable diversion, 
consequently dressmakers have set to work to 
devise hunting costumes, many of which are incon- 
venient, and some wholly absurd, without speak- 
ing of those which are absolutely exceptionable. 
The hunting costumes worn by a lady of the high- 
est standing borrows from that of a man the jack- 
et with long skirts and iarge pleats, confined at 
the waist by a leather belt, and square or round 
leather buckle, which is perhaps drawn tighter 
than that of the huntsman, her companion. An 
elegant little dirk is thrust in this belt. The short 
skirt is made with kilt pleats like those of chil- 
dren’s dresses. The stuff is always thick gray or 
dark cloth, forest green being a favorite color. 
The chavsswre is composed of very high boots, 
lined with flannel or plush, with India rubber inter- 
soles, and edged at the top with fur. The round- 
crowned hat is of gray or brown felt, trimmed 
with a simple silk galloon, in which a bird’s fea- 
ther is stuck, which may be considered as a trophy. 

In conclusion, let me say that even for ball 
dresses ladies no longer wear their shoulders bare ; 
they uncover their back, and, above all, their bos- 


,om, but they hide their shoulders. 


j Emwetixet Rarsonp. 





MORNING CALLS. 


Come, Lou, will you never be ready? 

Ill button your gloves for you: there! 
Your new hat is very becoming; 

It suits you—pale blue—you’re so fair. 
Now for me, I’m as dark as an Indian, 

And so I wear red and old gold. 
We'll drive first to old Mrs. Jones’s ; 

If we don’t go there, papa will scold; 


So we might just as well have it over. 
“Not at home”—well, I’m thankful, indeed ! 
Now the Greys. Out again—we are lucky. 
Who’s next on the list ?—Mrs. Sneyde. 
She’s a bore, but her parties are pleasant; 
Then her brother is such a nice beau! 
Now, mind, we can’t stay but ten minutes, 
We've so many places to go. 
(Well, John, drive to Mrs. Van Upstart’s.) 
It isn’t her day to receive, 
And so we shall probably miss her; 
If we do, I am sure I sha’n’t grieve. 
How are you, dear Mrs. Van Upstart? 
So glad you are in! Nell and I 
Are out making calls this fine morning, 
And felt that we couldn’t pass by. 


(John, drive to the Blairs’ and De Ruyters’.) 
They’re all in deep mourning, and so 

We need only leave cards: give him mamma’s— 
They'll think she was with us, you know. 

And now to the Devins’: Jule told me 
They’re going to give a grand ball; 

The cards are not out, so they'll think it 
Mere courtesy in us to call. 


Look! there’s Fannie Harris; I saw her; 
She’s just turned the corner: let’s go 

And leave her our cards while she’s walking ; 
It won’t take five minutes, you know. 

We’ve a party call due at the Graynors’; 
It’s one that we really must pay; 

And then we must go home to luncheon: 
There’s company asked for to-day. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs, 


No. 62 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, éssued 
Fanuary 4, contains “ Mr. Chalker’s Ruse,” or 
School on the Pond, illustrated ; “ Fohn’s * Camel- 
Bird,” by LOvISE STOCKTON; “ The Lost Stand- 
ard,” a heroic poem for school declamation ; Chap- 
ter Four of “ Toby Tyler,” describing his first 
day’s experience with the circus, illustrated ; “ The 
Young Esquimaux,” or how to build a snow house, 
by W. O. STODDARD ; “ Captain Weatherby’s Fur 
Cap,” a Russian story, by DAVID KER; Chapter 
Four of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” illustrated ; “ That 
Small Piecee Boy from China,” a very funny 
poem, by MRS, Lizzie CHAMPNEY, with two il- 
lustrations ; besides Games, Puazles, Poems, Comic 
Pictures, and a full Post-office Box, in which is a 
long letter descriptive of a visit of a children’s art 
class to the office of YOUNG PEOPLE. 





TH Our next Number will contain a charm- 
ingly effective Tiger-lily Design for Valances, Ta- 
ble-Cloths, Portidres, etc.,in Crewel-Work or Ap- 
plied-Work, furnished us by the courtesy of the 
South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, London. 





A NEW DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


T would almost seem as if the protest of 

our Declaration of Independence against 
the institution of caste had worked out an 
unforeseen result in the disintegration of 
social influences under our new conditions. 
In older countries, and by means of fixed 
ranks, certain families and classes wield an 
enormous social as well as political power. 
Estates remain in families, diminish little, 
if they do not increase, and carry with them 
in perpetuity a desirable rank and author- 
ity. Here, so easily are fortunes lost and 
won, so variable are the conditions into 
which the succeeding generations are born, 
that if a man’s grandfather were rich and 
somewhat distinguished, it would be almost 
safe to prognosticate his own poverty and 
obscurity. This scattering of wealth in the 
course of two generations, which is so gen- 
eral that it looks like the result of law, is 
the effect of many causes. Even when in- 
vestments are made with the greatest care 
and good judgment, fatal miscalculations 
appear. An unforeseen accident diverts 
trade from a street in which it promised to 
flourish for generations, and its shops and 
marts become worthless. A whole industry 
ceases to exist, like the whale-fishery, for 
example, and all the occupations growing 
out of it are suspended. A busy sea-port 
town is deserted, and grass grows in its 
streets. A farming country becomes a man- 
ufacturing centre. Woodlands give place 
to cities; the cities decay; the lines of traf- 
fic that fed them suffer. Inventions make 
rapid fortunes, and are next day worthless. 
And with all these changes the money that 
bought and sold, that fetched and carried, 
that built and tore down, has passed for- 





ever from the careful hands that set about 
to double and treble it. 

Then there are the disasters that fall out 
from moral causes, also unreckonable. The 
extravagant management of sound corpora- 
tions; the defalcations of trusted agents; 
the losses, by robbery or shrinkage of val- 
ues, of banks and trust companies; the sym- 
pathetic depression of real estate, whose 
very name ought to imply a certain perma- 
nent value—all these accidents still further 
diminish the chance of inheritance. 

Of course, moreover, the fortune which 
was large for one man will seem moder- 
ate enough when divided among five or 
six children, even supposing it to have es- 
caped this almost inevitable waste. And 
when these five or six heirs again subdi- 
vide it, the grandchildren must either go to 
work to adapt their income to their inherit- 
ed habits, or leave off these habits, and drop 
with them their distinctive family place 
and influence. Probably of all the families 
best known for social position and wealth 
in our country during the Presidency of 
JAMES MADISON, let us say, not thirty have 
any prominence to-day. 

It is the complaint of our writers that 
this want of fixity in our social conditions 
takes all picturesqueness, dramatic quality, 
and contrast of character with circumstance 
out of our uninteresting lives, making an 
American novel impossible. It might cer- 
tainly be the complaint of those women 
who aspire to be leaders of society that, 
largely for the reasons we have mentioned, 
they find no society to lead. Society im- 
plies a hereditary cultivated class, an aris- 
tocracy of intellect and refinement, though 
not necessarily of wealth. There must ex- 
ist leisure, freedom from the hard necessity 
of money-grubbing, and a standard of ele- 
gance quite independent of expense, to de- 
velop such a class. 

Now, if some permanent investment of- 
fered itself to the community, whose re- 
turns, though small, should be unvarying, 
and whose form need never be changed with- 
in a generation, we might have an increasing 
multitude of persons of high accomplish- 
ments, of gracious manners, of attainments 
in science and art, living in modest but 
beautiful homes, showing a simple but free 
hospitality, and elevating, let us believe, 
not only our social but our political life by 
their lofty example. 

It seems to us that our government bonds 
might be made to afford this safe and per- 
manent investment, and it would be a cu- 
rious illustration of plucking from the net- 
tle danger the flower safety if the nation- 
al debt, which we shuddered at and hasten- 
ed with ill-considered haste to pay, should 
prove to be the means of a more refined 
and intelligent national life. Men and 
women, seeing that their income might be 
paid them regularly in coin and without 
shrinkage, would learn to prefer the as- 
sured four per cent. of government to the 
fluctuating gains and possible losses of more 
splendid speculations. To a fixed income 
the habits of life easily adjust themselves. 
Comfort, elegance, and contentment would 
be purchasable by limited purses. That 
quiet and still air of refinement which per- 
vades the best English domestic novels 
would soon seem native to us as well. And 
the time might at last come when our in- 
alienable “pursuit of happiness” should be 
plainly seen to be a very different quest 
from the pursuit of wealth. 








PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


By tue Aursor or “Jonn Harirax, GenTLEMAN.” 


V.—CONIES.—( Continued.) 

Bur the cony never knows her own mind, ei- 
ther before the offer or after it. It has been the 
fashion to abuse faithless men—“ deceivers ever” 
—yet quite as much woe has been worked by 
women, not intentionally faithless, and by no 
means meaning to deceive. A point-blank refus- 
al kills no man, Often it does his character real 
good; teaches him his own failings, and shows 
him—a rather desirable thing for modern youths 
—that he has not merely to ask and to have. No 
tender-hearted maiden need fear her discarded 
lover’s breaking his heart; many a masculine 
heart is “ caught at the rebound,” and the chances 
are that the second woman will do quite as well 
as the first. But terrible harm is done to men by 
feeble women, who play fast and loose, making 
and breaking engagements with equal facility, 
and with such exceeding sweetness that they still 
get credit for that “amiability” which is counted 
the utmost charm of our sex. How far it is so, 
whether a creature who can neither take care of 
herself nor anybody else, neither decide for her- 
self nor any one else, is fit to be a wife and 
mother, I will not attempt to argue. All I can 
say is, I would rather see a son of mine engaged 
or married to the “strongest-minded” woman 
alive than to a cony. 

Not that strength consists in never changing 
one’s mind, in the mulish theory, “I’ve said it, 
and I'll stick to it”; or in that other most amus- 
ing characteristic of weak people, the “ contrari- 
ness” of the Irish pig, which, when you want it to 
go one way, obliges you to pull it by the tail in 
another direction, Strong people are seldom ob- 








stinate, and never feel it the least humiliation 
rationally to change their minds. The courage 
which can frankly say, “I retract; I was mis- 
taken,” and act upon it—what worlds of misery 
does it not often save, especially in the matter of 
marriage! How many unions, rashly planned, 
are as madly carried out, when a few plain words 
would have prevented the wieck of two lives! 
Far be it from me to defend infidelity; but I do 
say, seeing we are all liable to err—liable, alas! 
even to change—that an honest broken engage- 
ment is more honorable, either to man or woman, 
than the false honor of a deceitful, loveless mar- 
riage. 

The most trying thing about weak people is, 
that they are often such exceedingly good people, 
in a negative way. You never can “ pick a hole” 
in them; they are most self-devoting and self- 
sacrificing; that is, they will let themselves be 
killed by inches, when a little wholesome resist- 
ance would have saved them for long and useful 
lives. They are ready to “go on till they drop,” 
when by stopping in time they need never have 
dropped at all. Stronger natures, who have to 
stand by powerless and see all this, would often 
prefer a little honest badness to that inane good- 
ness which results in the good being altogether a 
prey to the wicked. Still, often the tables are 
turned, There is no victimizer like your amiable 
friend, who, without having the strength or the 
courage to be happy, has yet the power to make 
you, and many other people, most thoroughly 
miserable, 

How is this to be remedied ?—for a fault-finder 
without a remedy is like a doctor who can diag- 
nose but not heal. 

So many co-agents, of fate or circumstance, so 
many qualities, mental and physical, inherent or 
hereditary, combine to produce what we call weak- 
ness of character, that wholesale condemnation 
of it is as useless as it is cruel; besides, we have 
always to fight against the old superstition that 
strength is a dangerous quality except in men. 
A child “ with a will of its own” was the horror 
of our forefathers; and “to break the will” of 
their little ones was considered one of the first 
duties of parents. 

Things are changing now; yet what a load of 
scorn, vituperation, and ominous warning has 
been heaped upon the devoted head of at least 
one parent I know, who persists in not exacting 
from her child blind obedience, and in believing 
that to whip a child degrades equally the child and 
its punisher. “A rod for the fool’s back,” if you 
will; but let it be the grown-up fool, who has so 
misused his authority that he needs to enforce it 
by whipping. Exceptional instances may arise, 
impossible to judge, but as a rule I never heard 
of flogging being the established system of a fam- 
ily without feeling that it ought previously to be 
administered to the parents. 

The rule of fear, and the restraint it induces, 
destroying all individuality of character, is the 
primary cause of that numerous race which I have 
termed conies. Having never been accustomed 
to think or decide for themselves, they never at- 
tempt decision. It is so much less trouble to lean 
on other people, to get other people to decide and 
act for them. And then dependence is so charm- 
ing, especially in women! Thus the “feeble 
race” begin their career, and grow gradually fee- 
bler year by year, causing more and more trouble 
to all about them, until at length a sigh of relief 
mingles with the tear of due regret as their affec- 
tionate friends shovel the mould over them. At 
least they will burden nobody any more. 

But why should they ever have done it? “A 
will of one’s own” is not a curse, but a great bless- 
ing, to every human being. That is, a defensive 
rather than an aggressive will. To think and act 
for one’s self, without interfering with others, 
saves a world of trouble to one’s neighbors, and 
is a faculty which, far from being repressed, ought 
to be cultivated as much as possible. A year-old 
infant who, if you hold out to it a handful of toys, 
knows exactly which toy it wants, snatches at it, 
grasps it, and, if losing, weeps after it, is a far 
more hopeful specimen of humanity than the irres- 
olute child who never knows what it wants, nor 
how to keep what it has, 

True, you will need to teach the small creature 
not to snatch and not to ery. You must help it 
to govern its own will, and even to learn the last 
lesson of true bravery, to resign its own will, 
should necessity arise. And there is always a 
transition stage, when the will is strong and the 
reason weak, during which your child will give 
you a good deal of trouble, and you will have to 
exercise not only great patience, but that wise 
authority which superiors must always have over 
inferiors, for the inferiors’ good—a very different 
thing from mere tyranny. But wait, and you 
will have your reward, If, instead of merely con- 
trolling a child, you can teach it to control itself, 
you will have made it into a higher human being, 
and benefited both it and yourself for the rest of 
its life. 

It may be heresy—many old-fashioned people 
will think it so—but I believe we ought to encour- 
age in all children, from the first dawn of reason, 
a reasonable free-will, which should be exercised, 
whenever possible, in all unimportant things, grad- 
ually becoming more and more important as rea- 
son and common-sense increase. Under due 
supervision I would allow a child to choose its own 
clothes, pursuits, companions, subject to advice, 
suggestion, or a veto if necessary; but still made 
to understand that to guide and control itself, to 
act and decide for itself, is not a crime to be pun- 
ished, but a duty of life to be fulfilled every year 
more perfectly and more wisely. And above all, 
I would teach children never to lean where they 
can stand upright, never to ask another person 
to decide for them when they can decide for them- 
selves, or to do for them what they are able to do 
for themselves. At all ages and in all crises, if 
we must act, let us act without troubling other 
people; if we must suffer—alas! it is hard to 
teach a child this, and yet we ought—let us, ag 
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much as possible, learn to suffer alone, without 
inflicting needless pain upon other people. 

Sharp discipline this. It is even more difficult 
to guide a will than to break it; but what a dif- 
ferent result we shall find if we succeed! Instead 
of feeble, helpless, useless creatures—conies, in 
short—we shall have made our children into capa- 
ble human beings, whom we can rely on and trust 
in, who will be a help to us, and not us only, 
through the thurny paths of life; whom, if it be 
God’s will, we may even leave without fear to 
fight the world without us. That sharpest agony 
of parents—to die and leave our children helpless 
—is greatly lessened if in our lifetime we are 
able to make them helpful; by urging them to 
independence, not dependence, to decision instead 
of indecision, and brave action rather than passive 
endurance, They may make a few mistakes—we 
all do—and some enemies; the weak often secret- 
ly hate the strong, even while making use of them ; 
but in the long-run they will have the best of it. 
Hard-worked they may be; well-abused, too, some- 
times, but they will lead not only the most useful 
but the happiest lives. 

“ Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering,” 
says Milton’s angel. He might well say it to all 
conies, 

Still, let us not curtail our text. * The conies 
are but a feeble folk, yet they make their nests 
in the rock.” 

So they do. They always find somebody or 
other to help them, and very comfortable “ nests” 
do they sometimes make, chiefly at other people’s 
expense. No matter. It is to the credit of hu- 
man nature, and perhaps for the education of hu- 
man nature, that this should be so. Let us not 
grudge it them, poor things! Let us rather re- 
joice that there are some “stony rocks” which 
will serve as “a refuge for the conies.” 

Still, one would prefer not to be—and above all 
one would try to save one’s child, nay, every child 
with whom one had to do, from being—a cony. 

For we must never forget it will be our “ child” 
only for a few years; and an independent human 
being for many years more, when we are sleeping 
in dust. Better even than teaching it to obey us 
is to put into it that obedience to absolute right 
which is, in truth, obedience to God: safer even 
than the wisest habit of deciding for it is to give 
it strength and courage to decide for itself. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LOW-PRICED GOODS. 


WING to the advance of the season, mer- 

chants are reducing the prices of their goods 
in preference to carrying them over to another 
winter; hence the economist who has waited pa- 
tiently can now supply herself to the best advan- 
tage. This is true not only with regard to the 
reduction of prices, but she can also select only 
those materials that have met with approval, with- 
out running the risk that always attends the pur. 
chase of novelties; she can now buy safely with 
a view to the needs of the next winter, as expe- 
rience proves that the fabrics that are the first 
choice one season are apt to be the popular goods 
of the following year. The safest choice in wool 
goods is that_of a solid color of dark shade in 
pure wool. The twilled wools give best satis- 
faction, though flannel-finished irregularly woven 
stuffs are very stylish this seezson, and these show 
less change in price than the twilled stuffs do, 
At some of the shops there are twills of good 
color, but of very light quality, though pure wool, 
that are sold for 374 cents a yard in double fold ; 
these are not heavy enough for substantial dress- 
es, but make a useful change for spring and au- 
tumn wear for people who have little money to 
spend. It is, however, better economy to buy the 
more closely twilled cashmeres, armures, or Chud- 
dah cloths that are several inches wider than those 
first mentioned, and may be had for 50 or 75 cents 
a yard in stylish shades of plum, garnet, green, 
and black. The handkerchief dresses are also 
greatly reduced in price, as these conspicuous de- 
signs must be disposed of during their transient 
term of popularity. A better selection for gay 
wool dresses is found among the bordered wool 
goods of dark colors with some gay contrast in a 
border along the selvedge. This border makes 
one of the favorite trimmings at present for 
flounces, over-skirts, collars, ete., and if it should 
be less popular next year, can easily be changed 
for something else without marring the dress. 
The very bright borders have been most liked by 
young ladies, and some of the prettiest dresses 
of the winter have been of dark green or dull 
blue twilled satine, with three or four stripes of 
bright red on the pleated flounces that cover the 
back of the skirt from the belt to the foot, on the 
single deep flounce in front, and on the wrinkled 
apron above it. The same stripes are repeated 
on the collar, cuffs, and side pockets, the only 
additional trimming necessary being the but- 
tons. Seal brown with an old gold border, olive 
with old gold, and garnet with dull blue are also 
stylish in these bordered dresses. The Chev- 
iots, forty-six inches wide, at $1 a yard, in dark 
patterns of small checks that give olive brown 
or green effects, are tasteful and useful. Many 
ladies prefer these to the solid-colored cloths, as 
the latter look like flannels, unless the finest qual- 
ities are chosen. The Cheviots are made up in 
severe styles, with the tailor-like stitching for the 
only trimming, and have usually an outside jack- 
et for walking, made in the English double-breast- 
ed shapes, with a collar and cuffs of plush. Im- 
ported Cheviot suits made in London have a dou- 
ble apron across the front and sides, with deeply 
folded side pleats the whole length of the back 
breadths. These aprons are bordered with silk 
stitched in straight rows like quilting, or else 
they have stitching without the silk. The waist 
is either a basque of simple shape, or else one 
with wide box pleats set upon it, and worn like a 
blouse with a wide belt. Cheviots suits imported 





from Paris are far more dressy than those brought 
from London. The light tan, cream, and white 
checks are chosen in the furry French Cheviots 
that resemble camel’s-hair cloth, and these are 
elaborately trimmed with plush of dark red, gold- 
en brown, olive green, or else dull blue shades. 
A stylish dress of this kind is of checked brown 
and cream white, with a full round skirt open- 
ing down the front to show a broad panel of car- 
dinal red plush, and a border of this plush ex- 
tends around the edge of the dress, finished with 
a narrow box-pleating of the plush. Another, of 
furry cream-colored Cheviot woven in squares, 
but all of one shade, is made over a plain skirt 
of seal brown plush that is edged with a Cheviot 
box-pleating. The over-skirt is not looped or 
draped in any part, but is even all around, and 
is pressed in thick perpendicular pleats that fall 
within eight inches of the bottom of the plush 
skirt; the lower edge is widely hemmed, and the 
open front shows the plush from the waist down ; 
arow of large pearl buttons and mock button-holes 
is down each side of the open front. The habit 
basque has a great deal of the plush for trim- 
ming, and the suit is completed by a plush muff, 
and a round hat of plush trimmed with a num- 
ber of brown and cream-colored ostrich tips. 
Drab, tan, capucine, and monks’ brown are the 
stylish shades for these wool dresses, and very 
dark warm colors are used in the plush trim- 
mings. Sometimes fur is chosen for the accesso- 
ries instead of plush—such as otter, raccoon, or 
black hare—and these fur borders are very wide, 
especially that which passes around the skirt and 
up the middle of the front breadth. 

To return to fabrics, it is in the brocaded stuffs 
that the greatest decrease in prices is seen, but 
these must be bought with care, as, like all fig- 
ured goods, their reign is faremore uncertain than 
that of the self-colored plain surfaces. There 
are very good wool brocades now sold for 50 
cents a yard, while those for $1 or $1 25 of 
mixed silk and wool are of very rich qualities, 
especially when many colors are introduced, as in 
the Persian designs. For repairing dresses that 
are partly worn, the brocades are probably the 
best materials offered, but combinations of two 
fabrics are not commended when both are new, 
unless two remnants can be utilized in this way 
that would not be available otherwise. A double- 
breasted basque, with only pearl buttons for trim- 
ming, is an economical garment when made of 
brocade that is of a color that will serve with the 
skirts of one or more partly worn dresses of solid 
color. For instance, brocaded wool at 50 cents a 
yard, in mixed old gold and green shades, makes a 
stylish basque to wear with black cashmere skirts, 
and also with the skirts of a green cloth dress 
that have outworn the basque made with them. 
For $1 a yard there are handsome brocades, es- 
pecially those of gold with red and black, that make 
beautiful basques to wear with black silk skirts, 
or with any dark wool or cloth skirts left over 
from last season. There are also blue brocades, 
in both qualities described, that are chosen by 
blondes to use with black silk skirts, The Chev- 
iots of tan, gray, and brown shades are chosen 
for similar purposes, but instead of being made 
up as plain basques, they are mounted in wide 
box pleats, and worn with a wide belt of the ma- 
terial stitched in many rows; this Cheviot gar- 
ment is probably the most stylish of any of the 
inexpensive ways of replacing the worn waists of 
dark dresses. Sometimes dark green, blue, or 
garnet flannel-finished cloth is used for these 
waists by older ladies, or else by those to whom 
the light-tinted Cheviots are not becoming. The 
Jersey waists that have not met with general fa- 
vor are now sold very reasonably, and are adopt- 
ed by quite young ladies for furbishing up eco- 
nomically dresses that have lost their freshness 
in the waist and sleeves. A kilt skirt is con- 
trived out of the lower and upper skirt of some 
dark wool dress of last winter, and this is sewed 
to the edge of a Jersey waist that is bought ready 
for use for $4 or $5; a sash of cashmere or Su- 
rah, or of polka-dotted silk, is passed around the 
hips, and completes the dress. The kilt skirt may 
be in even small pleats all around, or in larger 
side pleats, or it may be plain in front with wide 
box pleats behind; indeed, it may be accommo- 
dated to the cloth in various ways. 

For renovating handsome dresses of silk, satin 
de Lyon, or of velvet, we have already spoken of 
the narrow striped velvets which the most fashion- 
able modistes use for round coat-basques. These 
are shown in black and all dark colors for $1 25 
to $2 a yard, and the only trimming needed is 
large buttons. The brocaded velvets are also very 
much reduced in price. Plush is still expensive, 
and does not prove serviceable unless in the cost- 
liest qualities, 


CHILDREN’S JERSEY SUITS. 


Jersey suits are imported from England in thick 
ribbed wool for midwinter wear for both boys and 
girls. The Jersey waists for girls are laced or but- 
toned behind like those worn by ladies, but are as 
heavy as the cardigan jackets that are worn un- 
der cloaks. They come in bright cardinal, seal 
brown, dark blue, or green, and have attached to 
them a kilt skirt of twilled flannel or cloth of the 
same color. The seam joining the waist and kilt 
is concealed by a cashmere sash, which passes 
around the hips in many gathers, is tied on the 
left side, and gathered at the ends like a sword 
sash, This sash may be entirely of the same col- 
or as the dress, or it may have a lining in bright 
contrast of Surah silk. Such suits for girls of 
eight or ten years are sold for $14, but could be 
made at home at much less expense. Small boys 
wear a jacket and knee pantaloons of ribbed Jer- 
sey wool in dark shades of blue or seal brown. 
A quaint little fez-like cap of the same wool is 
worn, in the color of the suit, 


VARIETIES, 


Black net veils with polka dots of chenille are 
worn in the street. The largest dots are objec- 





tionable, as they obstruct the view, and the tiniest 
dots dazzle the eyes ; those with medium dots are 
most comfortable as well as becoming. The gauze 
veils for warmth are of the narrow gauze or gren- 
adine, with an inch-wide border. They are worn 
crossed back of the head and tied under the chin, 
and are most used in gray and n shades. 

New pocket-handkerchiefs of sheer linen lawn 
have the initial in hem-stitching, usually in block 
patterns. The hems are either very narrow or 
else of medium width. 

Wool or silk stockings are most used at this 
season. For wool stockings, solid colors are pre- 
ferred in olive, dark garnet, plum, or peacock blue. 
These are either ribbed or else perfectly plain, or 
perhaps wrought lightly on each side with silk of 
a contrasting color. Heavy qualities, if very fine, 
are $2 a pair, while lighter stockings are $1 65. 
Cashmere colors are shown in thread stripes around 
the leg, as old gold with red, green alternating with 
yellow, or blue with red; these are $1 90 a pair. 
Both dark and light shades are shown in raw silk 
stockings, as they are now chosen to match the 
dress; these are $2 a pair, while plain real silk 
stockings are $4. Others, with embroidery, beads, 
or lace insertions, are $10 to $20 a pair. 

Plush is so generally used that it is now seen 
in breakfast caps. The soft crown, either round 
or square, is of bright red or of pale blue plush, 
and is surrounded by pleatings of white lace, or 
else of Surah satin the color of the plush. These 
are coquettishly fastened on the head with long 
gilt pins, and give a becoming touch of color. 

Spiked jet fringes are among the richest trim- 
mings of the season, and there are ball fringes of 
jet, with each strand of the fringe finished with a 
spike or a jet ball, and these balls are so large 
that they click like castanets when struck togeth- 
er by the motion of the wearer. 

Beaded tulle for panels, or for the aprons of 
rich satin dresses, is sold for $45 a yard. 

Spanish gauze scarfs, fringed with chenille, are 
wound around the head and throat when leaving 
evening parties or the opera. White is most be- 
coming for these scarfs, but they are also shown 
in pale pink or blue, while for elderly ladies they 
are of black gauze wrought with gold. Muffs of 
shirred Surah, edged with Spanish lace, are made 
to match these scarfs, They are lined with plush, 
and are sometimes ornamented with a cluster of 
flowers. 

Bouquets of tulips, or of holly, or else of pop- 
pies, are chosen to wear in the corsage of black 
dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBe, & Co.; Le Bouriztr Broruers ; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


To Professor Cart Marwie, aided by many 
of the best-known leaders of New York society, 
belongs the credit of organizing one of the most 
popular entertainments of the season, the Chil- 
dren’s Carnival, the fifth representation of which 
will be given February 7, at the Academy of 
Music, in aid of the Building Fund of that excel- 
lent charity, the Western Dispensary. The pro- 
gramme is wholly new, with a complete change 
of costume and accessories, and opens with a 
srand tableau, in which the Goddess of Liberty 
introduces Prince Carnival to the Thirteen States, 
and places him on a butterfly to lead the grand 
procession. Some of the dances are highly com- 
ic and grotesque, others very refined, artistic, and 
tasteful—notably one in which children of all 
ages represent flowers and leaves. This was 
brought out with great applause at Munich and 
Berlin, but has never been seen here. The Car- 
nival will be followed by a grand ball for adults, 
with music by BERNSTEIN’s and ARBUCKLE’S 
bands. The Academy of Music is seen at its best 
on the night of the Children’s Carnival, and ev- 
erything promises a brilliant success. 

—At the late christening of the ninth Dr Lzs- 
SEPs baby, the creole beauty of the mother was 
enhanced by a toilette of old gold satin. Queen 
IsaBELLA of Spain, who officiated as —_—— 
wore red satin and plush, covered with quantities 
of white lace; she approached the font in royal 
state, with the chargé d’affaires of Colombia rep- 
resenting the Bishop of Panama. In the mid- 
dle of the ceremony the Pope’s blessing arrived 
in an envelope—for the baby, the family, the ex- 
Queen, the guests, and the Panama Canal. At 
the reading of the benediction, Madame Dz Lzs- 
seps fell on her knees, grasping the nuncio’s 
hand, and covering it with tears and kisses. 

—Mr. Darwin, whose illness is giving his 
friends serious alarm, has never fully recovered 
from his sufferings when prostrated by seasick- 
ness on board the Beagle, fifty years ago. 

—It is said that Mr. OrTH, when Minister at 
Vienna, proud of his German, delivered his ad- 
dress of presentation to the Emperor in that 
tongue. he Emperor, in desiring to compli- 
ment Mr. OrTH, asked in what dialect it was he 
spoke: he knew it was not English, and he 
thought he detected some Teutonic traces in the 
words! 

—CovLDock, the actor, twenty years ago, gave 
his shawl to two little girls shivering with cold 
in a Tennessee stage. A few weeks ago their 
father sent him a gold watch. 

—Mr. TREVELYAN, the nephew and biographer 
of MACAULAY, is, it is said, about to leave litera- 
ture, and devote himself entirely to political life. 
It is to be hoped that he will reconsider this de- 
termination. 

—The incognito which royalties assume is to 
be assumed again by the King of Italy, who vis- 
its Paris as the Count de Pavia. 

—The most original Christmas cards in the 
English collection are said to be the fairy-land 
ones of Miss ELizABeTH THOMPSON (Mrs. Bur- 
LER), the painter of the famous military pictures. 

—The wardrobe of the late Duchess of Somer- 
set puts to shame the gowns of Queen Exiza- 
BETH or the shawls of the Empress JOSEPHINE. 
She had five hundred shawls, six hundred pairs 
of silk stockings, and two thousand pairs of 
gloves. The sale of her effects has excited com- 
ment, as it seemed a oe proceeding for one 
who quartered the lions of England and the lilies 
of France on her arms; but no great sum was 
realized, as a magnificent India shawl, embroid- 
ered in gold, given her by the Shah of Persia, 





brought only a hundred dollars, and a Brussels 
lace satchel, mounted with coronet and pearls, the 
gift of the Sultan, brought about eight dollars. 

—Lord BraconsFIELD has received one hun- 
dred and thirty-three proposals for the transla- 
tion of Endymion into French. Epmunp Yates 
says, much too strongly, of the noble author, 
that he has reason for remarking on woman’s 
power and influence, for without Lady BLEssine- 
TON, Mrs. Norton, and Mrs. WynpHam Lewis, 
DISRAELI might have been perched “on a three- 
legged stool in Old Jewry to-day.” 

—The Rev. Father Bropuy, who died in Octo- 
ber at Davenport, Iowa, one hundred and five 
— old, knew intimately Presidents Trier, 
-OLK, FILLMORE, BUCHANAN, and LincoLn, and 
had also known DanTON, ROBESPIERRB, and 
Marat. 

—A silver-gilt vase by JAMNITZER, the centre 
iece of a table service, was bought lately by the 
3aron CHARLES DE ROTHSCHILD, of Frankfort, 

for one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, 
which is said to be the largest price paid in mod- 
ern times for a work of art. 

—General ORD is to be presented with a resi- 
dence in that place by the citizens of San Anto- 
nio, who appreciate his services in behalf of the 
Southwestern frontier. 

—When Mr. GLapstone visited the Prince of 
Wales at Sandringham, he read the morning les- 
son in family prayers. 

—At Miss Fascocus's late wedding in Lon- 
don, Mrs. CORNWALLIS West, one of the reign- 
ing, professional beauties, wore a dress of white 
ve) vet, trimmed with peacock’s feathers. 

—The Crown Princess of Denmark wears a 
diadem which came to her from her relative the 
Empress JOgEPHINE. 

—The firtfl of KirKMAN & Son, in Soho Square, 
London, can boast an antiquity shared by few 
++ houses, as it was founded in the year 

(ov, 

—The Farinas have carried their rivalry so far 
in the town of Cologne that ANTHONY has got 
ahead by establishing an agency in London. 

—Mrs. Senator LoGan, having a flag to present 
lately, fell ill, and was unable to do it, when her 
daughter, the lively Dotty LoGan, now Mrs. 
TUCKER, took the flag and presented it herself, 
in her mother’s stead, with a gay and witty origi- 
nal speech. 

—The 14th of December has reason to be a re- 
membered day in the calendar of the reigning 
family of Great Britain. It marks the anniver- 
sary of the death of the Prince Consort, of the 
Princess ALIcE, and of the crisis of the Prince 
of Wales’s fever when all England hung on the 
news from his bedside. 

—Lord Rrron’s illness, from which it is feared 
he may not recover, was occasioned by sun- 
stroke. He has never been able to endure heat, 
and was quite averse to his Indian appointment. 

—When Mr. Ruskin was asked for his sub- 
scription toward the rebuilding of Warwick Cas- 
tle, he answered, with great indignation, that he 
was trying to tind work to keep starving people 
alive, winding up with, “Sir, I am an old and 
thorough-bred Tory, and as such I say, if a noble 
family can not build their own castle, in God’s 
name let them live in the nearest ditch till they 
can! 

—Sir Morton Pero has voluntarily devoted 
the greater part of his wife’s large fortune to the 
payment of his old creditors. 

—The Prince of Wales is responsible for the 
present mania for East Indian articles, Delhi 
jewelry, Mirzapore rugs, Benares brass-work, 
which are replacing Chinese lacquers and Japa- 
nese potteries. 

—BasiL WILBERFORCE, son of the bishop of 
that name, is lecturing against the idea of ever- 
lasting punishment and of annihilation. 

—It is difficult to realize that the wife of the 
German Crown Prince, Mary Victoria of Eng- 
land, is now forty years old. 

—‘* Cress” writes from Paris that CuristiIng 
Niisson looks ten years older than she is, and ia 
thin, pale, and bored. 

—lIn the search for novelties, the Earl of Dun- 
more has instituted smoking concerts, beginning 
at eleven at night and ending at about two in the 
morning; and the Prince of Wales is advocating 
female orchestras for dinners, social matinées, 
and soirées. 

—A posthumous play by BuLWER is to be 
— simultaneously in London and New 

ork, it is rumored, he scene is laid in an- 
cient Greece, and founded upon PLautus’s play 
of The Captives. 

—An old Dutchman who presented General 
GARFIELD with one of the gifts with which he 
is just now overwhelmed—a curious chair—was 
asked by some one, ‘‘ You want an office, of 
course?’ ‘Not I,’ said the Dutchman; “I 
shust vant to see Sheneral GARFIELD—und ad- 
vertise mein shairs.’’ 

—The London Times contained recently a 
strange advertisement from a lady, who wished 
to sell ‘‘ rich fur trimmings in sable tails, elegant 
seal-skin paletot, diamond ear-rings, rings, brace- 
lets, an exquisitely fitted travelling bag, two fine 
fur carriage rugs, some lovely electro-plated en- 
trée dishes, tea-tray, fish and dessert knives and 
forks, and numerous other new wedding-presents.”’ 

—A diamond lily which once formed a portion 
of the crown given by NAPOLEON to his sister 
CAROLINE when she became Queen of Naples, 
which after that became the property of the ex- 
Queen of Spain, and since then has been sold and 
sold again, was recently purchased by a gentle- 
man in Minneapolis, where it had wandered at 
last, for the sum of three thousand dollars. 

—The Prince of Wales has fitted his yacht, the 
Osborne, with Derby crown china, ornamented 
only with a crown and monogram. 

—The outrages committed upon the Victor 
EMANUEL library may be judged from the cir- 
cumstance of the archzologian Corvistert find- 
ing a folio in what the librarians CasTeLLANt 
and PopesTA both pronounced a heap of waste 
paper to be sold, which proved to be a “ quattro- 
centc” original edition of the letter of Curisto- 
PHER COLUMBUS On the discovery of America, 

—Bret Harte has been seriously ill at New- 
stead Abbey. 

—Madame ETe._Ka GERsTER sends to the hos- 
| ree all the flowers that are given her on the 
stage. 

—Mlle. Dosne, the sister of Madame Turers, 
is immensely rich. Besides holding her own 
large fortune, she has now inherited her sister’s, 
and with that the property of M. Targxs him- 
self, a portion of which, exclusive of four mill- 
ion dollars in the Anzin mines, yielded an an- 
nual income of fifteen thousand dollars during 
the statesman’s life, 
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+ <th A ro ? 48 ROK 


v x 
de. in the preceding round, reserving the upper st OQ 4th of the first 4 ch. to the lst of the last 4 ch. in 
vein, 1 de, on the following 4th st. (stitch), working PA262088 coco... the preceding pattern figure. For the upper edge 
off the upper vein together with that of the preceding Boas =: ‘Seo S* take a second end of the braid, and work the 3d round. 
de., 3 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the same st. with the patie EVP  —>x* 1 se. in the next loop on the second braid, 2 ch., con- 
preceding de.; repeat 10 times from +, working the 1st Neil 


nect to the loop in which the 1st de. of the next point was 
worked, + 2 ch.,1 se. in the next loop on the 2d end, 2 ch., 
connect to the Ist of 10 loops passed by; repeat 10 times from 
+, then repeat 12 times, connecting at regular intervals to the cro- 
chet in the point instead ofto the loops; repeat from *. 4th round. 
—aAt the other side of the 2d end of braid, alternately 1 de. in the next 
loop, and 2ch. Each tassel is connected by 7 ch. to the picot on a point. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis tidy is made of écru linen Congress canvas woven with open-work stripes ; 
it is twenty-four 
inches long and 
eleven inches 
wide, and is com- 
posed of eight 
open-work alter- 
nating with sev- 
en close stripes ; 
the former are 
run at the edges 
with réséda cot- 
ton, and orna- 
mented in her- 
ring-bone stitch 
with red or 
dark réséda silk. 
The 2d and 3d 
and 5th and 6th 
of the close 
stripes are em- 
broidered in 
cross stitch as 
shown in Fig. 
2 with two 
shades each of 
pink, réséda, 
and brown silk, 
while out of the 
Ist, 4th, and 7th stripes 14 threads are drawn, leaving 8 threads 
at each edge. The ravellings are made use of when working the 
drawn-work knots as shown in Fig. 2; 4 of the loose threads are 
caught together and fastened at about an eighth of an inch from 
the edge, and the needle is then carried forward to the next knot, 
which embraces 2 of the preceding 4 threads, and the 2 following 


de. of a pattern on the same st. with the preceding sc., * 
then 3 ch., 1 de. on the st. with the preceding sc., reserving the 
upper vein, 1 de. on the st. formed by working off the middle § 
de. in the preceding round, working off the upper vein, that of the 
preceding de., and that of a de. worked on the following 4th st., to- 
gether, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the st. with the preceding de.; repeat from + to 

*, then 3 ch., 1 de. on the st. with the preceding sc. 3d round.—Observ- 
ing the illustration, work as in the preceding round, transposing the pattern 
figures, of which there will be 2 less than there are in that round. 4th round, 
—6 times alter- 
nately 3 ch., and 
1 sc. on the next 
2 de. worked 
off together in 
the preceding 
round, then 1 se. 
on the next 2 
de. worked off 
together, 3 times 
alternately 3 ch., 
and 1 se, on the 
next 2 de. work- 
ed off together ; 
the last sc.. is 
the middle st. 
of the round, 
and the second 
half is worked ; 
in inverse order Aiea = : ine tae atee 
like the first ; at 4e0C RRS 
the end of the y . f \y 77 AYA) ASAE 14 
round work 1 y fl \ 
de. on the st. on i 
which the first : 

de. of the pre- 

ceding round For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 64. 
was worked. 

5th round.—1 ch., 1 sc. on every st. in the preceding round, work- 
ing on the back veins of the st. 6th-9th rounds.—Work as in 
the preceding round, decreasing by several st. at the corners, so 
that the 9th round will count 60 sc. 10th round.—6 ch., of which 
the first 3 are considered as first de., 20 times 1 de. each on the 
following third st. in the preceding round; of these, the 7th and 
8th and the 12th and 13th are without intervening ch., the 9th, 




















Borper ror Tipy. 


Description of Symbols: 
& Dark Blue; © Light Blue; 
© Chamois; 9 Dark Red; 
® Black; © Olive; ® Dark 
Heliotrope; ! Foundation. 
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Fig. 1.—Tipy.—Cross Sritco Empromery ann Drawy- 
Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Suiprer, Fig. 1. 
Spanish EMBROIDERY. 


10th, and 11th are worked off together, and the re- 
mainder are separated by 2 ch. Work the 11th 
and 12th rounds like the 6th and 7th respectively, 
and in the 13th round join the first half of the pre- 
ceding round with the second by catching together 
corresponding st. with 1 sc. from the right side. 
= , Each following point is worked in the same manner ; 
Fig. 2.—Borpzr or Tipy, Fic, 1.—Pornt Russe Empromperny. the folds in the braid at the corners, and the larger 

















Fig. 2.—Desten ror Tipy, Fic. 1.—Cross Srirch Empromwery 
AnD Drawn-Work. 
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ed under narrow silk braid. For the embroid- RBS SEER 
ery at each end of the serge, the design is & 500000 seveesetesese 
transferred from Fig. 64, Supplement; the 
leaf-shaped figures are worked in diagonal but- 
ton-hole stitch, the upper middle one with blue 
silk in three shades, its veins in light réséda ; 
the small leaves below it are worked with ré- 
séda silk in several shades, the veins with 
brown. The large figures on each side are 
worked with pink, brown, and olive silk, the 
veins with réséda and brown, the stems with 
olive in chain stitch. The double lines coming 

Ne to a point are worked in chain stitch, the ser- 
Weepevesssesy veee ~~ = as, Meee rrr % pentine lines in stem stitch, with brown silk ; 
NO eee - Na the remainder of the embroidery is worked in 


- Sb? 
“a eee 8 ////, 
KS WV Ww, hy, 
OYA aK WAY 


chain and knotted stitch and in point Russe 





gtr : Myre 
with maize and blue silks. The narrow border AAS 
along the sides of the serge is worked accord- se (UL 
ing to the illustration Fig. 2, which also shows , - 
Fig. 1.—Darnep Net Borner. the manner of working the embroidery on the Fig. 2.—Darnep Ner Borner. 













ones. The edge of the tidy is turned down for a hem, which is orna- 
mented with a cross seam in dark réséda silk, and is bordered with écru 
macramé lace. 


velvet ; the circular lines are of brown single zephyr wool in two shades, 
sewn down with overcast stitches of fine brown silk ; the figures inclosed by 
them are worked in chain stitch with blue and pink, and in knotted stitch 
with brown silk. For the fringe that borders the tidy, a line of chain 
stitches in maroon double zephyr wool is crocheted, and over the lower 








Darned Net Borders, Figs, 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders, which are suitable for trimming fichus, and for similar 
purposes, are worked on a foundation of Brussels net with linen floss. 
The outlines of the flowers and leaves are run with heavy floss, after which 
; the net within them is darned with a finer thread. The eyelet-holes in 
Fig. 2 and the leaves in Fig. 1 are worked in overcast, the scalloped edges 
in button-hole, stitch. 





veins of these, threads of brown wool are slipped; three rows of knots 
are worked, every three strands are knotted into a tassel, and a tassel of 
blue silk in two shades is attached between every two brown wool tassels. 
Old gold soutache is used to conceal the seam made by sewing on the 
fringe. - 


























Ladies’ Slippers, Figs. 1-3. 
Beaver Hat. See illustrations on page 52. 

Tuts dark brown beaver hat has Figs. 1 and 2.—Batt Sripper 
a rolled brim, surmounted by a wide with Spanish EMBRoIpE a The 

band of shaded brown ostrich feath- front of rer white satin slipper | 
ers. A strip of satin, the ends turn- ornen ente : W ith in application m 
ing to the inside of the brim, loops Spanish en arg i ked on fine 
of brown velvet, and a knot of satin bettie hai Ps yor we Caren, Ss 
are fastened on the middle of the sewing silk in dull shades, and gold 






Apron ror Girt FROM 2 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 





: AprRON FoR Girt FROM 8 TO 5 
an —— YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. Beaver Har. For description see Supplement. 





Campric APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


Batiste APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


crown. Bronze beetles are arranged : 
shown in the illustration. 


Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 52. 
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spangles. After transferring the design 
given by Fig. 2 to the material, the outlines 
are defined with a double row of gold thread, 
sewn down in button-hole stitch; with the 
outer row loops or picots are formed, which 


Tur centre of this tidy is of old gold serge, WY ZA4) se are either fastened by the stitches in an op- 
fourteen inches long and ten inches wide, | ny ey \Y 4 \\ ae 4 . posite outline or linked with a correspond- 
which is bordered four inches deep with Ny erin ing picot. The entire outer edge is border- 

A Neat 
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Maretassé Croak.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 9, Double Page. ] 


: Tricor BeEAveR AND Piusn CLoaKk. 
xs aay, , Me 9 _W Me antes’ nd Back’ aoe Wie, 8 Dochic 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Fig. 1.—CasHMere anp Satin Dress. Fig. 2.- WooLLEN Dress. Front.—| For Back, see Fig. 8, Double P.] 
No. VL, Figs, 32-85. For pattern and description see.Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1°, 1°4. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, 
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ed with similar picots. The arabesques at the 
top, and the leaf-shaped figures at the bottom, are 
edged in red silk, the fan-shaped central figure 
in olive, the circles below it in blue; the satin 
stitch on the leaf-shaped figures is worked with 
red and with olive silk alternately. The dots on 
the figures, and the stitches fastening the spangles, 
are worked in the color in which it is edged. The 
linen between the outlines is cut away as shown 
in the illustration, on the wrong side. 

Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Surrrer. The vamp of this 
black satin slipper is lined with quilted yellow 
satin, and trimmed with a band of peacock fea- 
thers. The sole is lined with plain satin. The 
heel is covered with black satin, and bordered at 
the top with a cross seam in black silk. 





{Begun in Haxrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 
MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “ Lizzie Lorton or Grevniaa,” “ Patricia 
Kemsat,” “ Tur Atonement or Leam Donpas,” 
“From Drezams TO WAKING,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LAUNCHING OF THE BOLT. 


“Write exactly as I tell you, Augusta, else it 
will be the worse for you.” 

The terrible old woman was sitting stiff, upright, 
and square for action in the dull green chair which 
was specially hers, Her widow’s cap was well 
forward on her head, the sure sign with her of 
a rather worse state of temper than was even 
usual, and, as we know, that state was never 
good. Her black Shetland shawl was folded 
closely round her shoulders, and her black silk 
mittens came lower than ever over her fingers. 
By her side slept her favorite cat on his luxurious 
crimson velvet cushion; in her hand she held one 
of those eternal coarse black woollen stockings, 
to knit which for the poor, with alternations of 
shawls, made the sole occupation of her life. 

Augusta sat by the writing table in the bay of 
the window. Paper and ink were before her, and 
the pen was in her hand. She was writing to 
Sandro Kemp, according to the dictation of her 
mother, a letter which was to end all the gossip 
about her aud him, because ending their ac- 
quaintance, not to speak of their friendship. 

It was a hard task, but she knew that she had 
nothing for it but to obey. Her mother repre- 
sented the tyranny of circumstance and the irre- 
sistible power of fate; and Augusta was no 
stronger than Prometheus had been in his day, 
than Eurydice had been in hers. 

“Are you ready, Augusta?” then said Mrs. 
Morshead, watching her daughter as she quietly 
arranged her materials. 

“Yes, mamma,” she answered, in a perfectly 
unmoved voice. 

Not that her quiet acquiescence contented the 
mother any more than the candor of her eyes had 
contented Colonel Moneypenny. It was almost 
too complete—too well done. Had there been a 
little sign of feeling, of annoyance, even of oppo- 
sition, both would have felt more satisfied. They 
would then, at least, have had the pleasure of vic- 
tory; whereas now the walls had fallen down at 
the first blast of the trumpet ; and when the fight- 
ing blood is up and the blow struck, it gives a 
tremendous sense of disappointment and checked 
energies to strike against a bunch of feathers, 
which neither resists nor returns. 

“Say then, ‘Sir,’” began Mrs, Morshead. 
“Don’t you put ‘ Dear Sir,’ do you hear, Augusta ? 
Say simply ‘Sir:’—‘Sir, I have to request that 
you will henceforth discontinue your visits to my 
mother and myself.’ Put ‘my mother,’ too, else 
the impudent fellow will be coming here to ask 
me for an explanation, on pretense that I am not 
you; ‘to my mother and myself,” she repeated. 
“* And that you will not presume’—have you put 
‘presume,’ Augusta ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” she answered, her face with 
that same kind of deep flush which had been on 
it yesterday, but else as still as a painted doll’s, 

“*That you will not presume to address me 
when we next meet,’” continued the old woman. 
“*T refuse beforehand to give any explanation of 
the step which self-respect compels me to take. 
Augusta Latrobe.’—Now, Augusta, have you writ- 
ten it all out as I have dictated?” she asked, 
very sharply. “Word for word, exactly as I 
said ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” her daughter answered. 

“Let me see it,” said Mrs. Morshead. “You 
are too slippery for me, Augusta; I can not trust 
you.” 

“ You have no right to say that, mamma,” cried 
her daughter, firing up with a strange feeling of 
relief, at being able to fire up legitimately about 
something, no matter what. “Where have you 
found me slippery and untrustworthy? It is too 
bad of you to say such a thing to me!” 

“ Don’t speak to me like that,” cried Mrs. Mors- 
head, angrily; “I will not submit to be spoken to 
by my own child in that insolent way! You are 
slippery, and so I tell you; and you are not to be 
trusted, for all your appearance of obedience. 
And for all I know, if I did not look sharp after 
pe you would put in a private note to that Sandy 

emp of yours, and tell him you were made to 
write like this, and that you were his affectionate 
sweetheart all through. It would not be the first 
time that you had deceived me; nor are you 
the only young gypey who has pretended one thing 
to — and done the exact contrary to her 
lover 


“Oh, mamma, how can you spoil yourself and 
make every one unhappy about you by this dread- 
ful and unjust suspicion !” cried Augusta, in pas- 
sionate indignation. 

Her philosophy was scattered to the winds; 
her patience had broken down under the com- 

strain of this heavy task and undeserved 





insult ; she could have accomplished that bitter 
act of renunciation—by such a method !—had her 
mother left her in peace for the rest. But to- 
gether the two things were beyond her, and she 
lost her self-restraint as one loses one’s cloak in 
a sudden storm. 

“Tf I make every one so unhappy about me, 
Augusta, you and your boy had better find anoth- 
er home where you will be happier,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, slowly. 

Rash words rose to the young widow’s lips, 
like flames leaping under battened hatches. Her 
calm, clear eyes shone with an angry light which 
Mrs. Morshead had seen in them only once be- 
fore—and that was on a certain morning when 
they had had a serious quarrel over some perfect- 
ly insignificant trifle—the morning of that day in 
the afternoon of which Augusta had come back 
from a walk in the fields to say that she had ac- 
cepted Mr. Latrobe, and would be married to him 
in six weeks from that date. Never before nor 
since had the same look come into her face, the 
same light shone and flamed into her eyes, until 
now. She stood, her back to the writing-table, 
where she had just been sitting, transcribing this 
cruel letter to the man who loved her, and whom 
she loved, though she would not permit herself 
confession. One hand was on the table, the oth- 
er was on the frill and brooch at her throat. Her 
heart beat as if it would break through the bars 
which held it in; her lips, which had been so tight- 
ly set, half unclosed themselves as if to speak ; 
her bright eyes flashed and flamed, when the 
voice of her little son came on her ears as he ran 
past the window on the lawn. She saw him as 
he ran chasing a peacock butterfly which was al- 
ways just going to be caught and never was; his 
fair hair flying in the wind, and his happy little 
face all aglow with health and childish joy. In 
one swift moment came visions of his misery 
and confinement in stifling lodgings, while she 
went out on her dull, ill-paid tasks whereby to 
get him daily bread. She measured his loss in 
health, in development, in education, in social 
standing, in future ease and sufficiency, as the 
price paid for her ungoverned passion, her rash 
irrevocable words. She saw it as if it had been 
a picture flashed by the sunlight before her eyes, 
and perhaps his death as the end of all, because 
she would not bear her cross with patience. 

Her hand tightened on the table, and her slen- 
der fingers seemed to dig themselves into her 
throat. Her eyes dropped to the floor, and her 
common-sense, her reasonableness, her self-con- 
trol, her power of cheerful self-surrender to the 
inevitable, came down on her dangerous mood 
like the door of an iron cage where wild beasts 
are kept. She must yield again, as so often be- 
fore, where fighting would do no good, but only 
make things worse for her and ruinous for her 
boy. Yet not for herself. Had she been alone, 
she would have flung up all—home, station, in- 
heritance—all, as she had done before. But now 
she was not alone. She had her boy; and she 
owed herself first to him. 

“You know, mamma,” she said, as quietly as 
she could speak, “I do sincerely try to please you, 
and you know that I obey you.” 

“ You obey me—yes, in a way,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, looking at her from under her eyebrows ; 
“but it is in a way I do not like, Augusta. You 
always seem to have something behind-hand, as 
it were. You give nothing but the bare bones 
of obedience. You do as I tell you because you 
can not help yourself, but you do not do it sin- 
cerely—you do not do it with your mind. It is 
only lip-service when all is said and done. You 
keep your real thoughts to yourself, and I don’t 
like that. I would rather you came out with 
things straight to my face than think one thing 
and do another.” 

“Tf I do as you wish, it is scarcely fair to ac- 
cuse my thoughts,” said Augusta. “And I do 
not think you would like it if I were to oppose 
you,” she added. 

“Then I tell you I would,” said Mrs. Morshead, 
angrily. “How dare you say I would not when 
I say I would? You are a most undutiful and 
contradictious girl, Augusta. I will not have you 
give me the lie like this!” 

And Augusta resisted the temptation of that 
logical demonstration lying ready-made to her 
hand. 

“ At least believe,” she said, quietly, “ that I do 
really wish to please you, mamma, and that if I 
fail it is not for want of trying.” 

The old woman saw her advantage. The foil 
was lowered, and her opponent had placed her- 
self at her mercy. No passion was so strong 
with Mrs. Morshead as the love of power; and 
she had none of that generosity which accepts 
surrender magnanimously and forbears to press 
the fallen. 

“Yes,” she answered, grimly, “I will give you 
credit for so much common-sense, Augusta. You 
know when you are well off, and which side your 
bread is buttered. And it is perhaps just as well 
that you know, too, when to give in. A little 
more of your ingratitude and impertinence, and 
there would have been an end to everything, I 
can assure you. You might have gone where you 
would for that dear child’s next velvet suit! He 
would not have got it from me! I am not used 
to be spoken to in that manner; and what is 
more, I do not intend to get used to it!” 

“T am sorry if I offended you, mamma,” said 
Augusta, as quietly as she had spoken just a mo- 
ment since, seating herself again at the table to 
address the envelope-which was to contain that 
cruel and insulting letter, 

“Tt is all very well to get out of things in that 
cool way,” said Mrs. Morshead. “ You are cool, 
I must say that for you, Augusta, Any other girl 
would have been down on her knees to her mother 
after she had insulted her as you have just in- 
sulted me. But you toss your head, and say, ‘I 
am sorry,’ as indifferently as if you had been 
speaking to the cat. And then you think you 
have done all you ought and all that need be done.” 





“Well, mamma, I will go down on my knees 
and say I am very sorry,” said her daughter, plea- 
santly, going up to her mother and placing her- 
self on her knees, while she caressingly took the 
disengaged hand lying at that moment idly on 
the arm of the easy-chair. 

But Mrs. Morshead drew it away with a jerk. 

“ Don’t be silly, Augusta !” she said, snappish- 
ly. “Get off your knees this instant, I tell you, 
and send that impudent fellow his letter.” 

Augusta obeyed, and did not even sigh. Her 
mother had truly the power to rouse her temper, 
sweet and equable as this was, but she could 
not wound her heart. Affections which are con- 
stantly chilled, repelled, and refused, end at last 
by dying down to the roots, like vines which are 
too much pruned. The roots are there, and the 
vine is not dead in its entirety ; but all the grace 
of foliage and sweetness of fruitage have been 
cut away, at least for the immediate present and 
this year’s vintage. 

She went back to the table, took the envel- 
ope, and placed in it the letter, resisting the 
temptation that came upon her with almost over- 
whelming power—of slipping in a word, already 
written, “This is not my own.” But of what 
use to refrain from that which would destroy all 
lingering feeling of tenderness, and so have done 
forever with this pleasant dream, this streak of 
moonlight shining like silver in the dark? It 
would be a sharp pain to him, and he would de- 
spise and hate her. She would be sorry that ke 
should; yet why not? Their friendship could 
not bring them happiness, but the contrary. It 
kept alive delusive and unwise hopes in him; it 
stood in the way of her peace at home; and if in 
the way of her peace, then in that of her boy’s 
best interests. No; it was hard, but it was the 
best thing to do. The note must go as her mo- 
ther had dictated and she had transcribed, with- 
out a word of explanation or disclaimer. She 
was so much the poorer, but her boy’s interests 
were just so much the more assured. And she 
must do her duty by him first of all things in the 
world. 

Suddenly she was recalled to the fact that she 
had not written the envelope by her mother’s 
harsh voice. 

“ When you have done staring at that piece of 
paper, Augusta, as if you had never seen an en- 
velope before, or were looking through it and the 
table and everything into the centre of the earth, 
perhaps you will write that fellow’s name so that 
Page can read it. He shall take it this after- 
noon, when he goes that way for dahlias.” 

Her mother’s voice was harsh indeed. It made 
the young widow start as if a pistol had been 
fired at her back. 

“T was dreaming,” she said, “and had forgot- 
ten all about Mr. Kemp.” 

“Oh, had you?” returned Mrs. Morshead, dry- 
ly. “Glad to hear it, Augusta. But it would be 
more to the purpose, perhaps, if you condescend- 
ed to remember him just enough to direct that 
letter, and let it go with Page this afternoon.” 

Without another word Augusta took her pen, 
wrote the address in her large flowing hand, fast- 
ened down the fly of the envelope, then held the 
letter to her mother. 

“Shall I ring the bell, mamma, and send it out 
to Page ?” she said. 

“No,” said Mrs. Morshead, shortly. “I will 
see my own servants myself.” 

“T must go and call Tony, then,” said Augusta. 
“Tt is getting time for his reading lesson.” 

She felt suffocated and strangled, as if in an- 
other moment she must cry out or burst into 
tears. It took all her self-control to keep down 
the hysterical passion that strove so hard to get 
the upper hand of reason and good sense. A 
breath of fresh air, a loving caress from her lit- 
tle son, would do her good. She wanted to have 
the child in her arms, to look into his sweet face, 
to see his bright eyes and hear his merry voice. 
She wanted to be able to hold him to her heart, 
and whisper to him fondly: “It is all for you, 
my boy. Tell me that you love me—I who love 
you so well.” 

As she stood up to go, something almost as 
dark as a physical shadow crossed the old wo- 
man’s face, and she looked up with her small 
fierce eyes from under those thick overhanging 
brows which gave her such a sinister expression. 

“ You will please to stay where you are, Augus- 
ta,” she said, in her hard, imperative way. “Ido 
not want you to have private talk with Page, and 
all sorts of tender messages sent to that fellow, 
and perhaps the letter not sent at all. No; sit 
down again, I say, and let that poor child have an 
extra hour’s play this beautiful day. The way 
you hound him to his lessons is quite inhuman. 
Do you want him to be an infant phenomenon at 
seven and an idiot at seventeen? That is what 
you will make of him if you force him as you do.” 

Augusta turned one sharp glance at her mo- 
ther, but she said no more. The yoke was on 
her neck, and she had to bend to it; light or heavy, 
she had in good truth to bend to it, and make the 
best of the weary load she was doomed to draw. 

Something in her face touched the old woman’s 
shallow spring of pity. After all, the girl had done 
as she was bidden without complaint ; and though 
there was something about her that her mother 
could neither fathom nor understand thing 
that she felt she did not get hold of—still, she 
had no epen cause to suspect or find fault with 
her. She had been a very undutiful and wicked 
creature to marry that penniless professor, and 
then to let him die so that she had to come back 
here with that tiresome boy of hers; but what 
was done could not be undone, and there was no 
good in harking back over the past, thought Mrs. 
Morshead, with a sudden and rare access of 
sense, She did nothing now that she ought not ; 
and on the whole—despite that inner something 
which escaped her, that spiritual freedom and self- 
hood which she would not give up, but which she 
only held and did not fight for—she was as good 
as could be expected after four years of marriage 








with such a man as that professor. And think- 
ing all this, and watching her daughter’s patient 
face, the organ which stood for a heart with Mrs. 
Morshead relented, and she said, brusquely : 

“Go and call that little monkey of yours, if you 
like, Augusta. I dare say Page is at his dinner. 
Perhaps you do not mean to deceive me.” 

“When will you believe, mamma, that I never 
deceive you?” she asked, quietly. “I do not 
think I could teach my child his prayers if I were 
living in an atmosphere of deception.” 

“Well, child, perhaps you could not,” said her 
mother. “Still, I don’t know quite all about ev- 
erything,” she added, going back to her normal 
attitude of suspicion as if she had suddenly bro- 
ken a spring. “All this mish-mash about Sandy 
Kemp must have had some foundation.” 

“Tthas none, mamma,” answered Augusta, firm- 
ly. “It has sprung only from girlich nonsense. 
Mr. Branscombe and Colonel Moneypenny have 
made up the whole seriousness of the thing. It 
is no other person’s doings.” 

“There, say no more about it, for goodness’ 
sake,” said Mrs. Morshead, sharply. “I am sick 
to death of that impudent fellow’s name. You 
are always talking of him, Augusta. It is quite 
tiresome; I declare it is. And go and find that 
boy of yours. Is he to grow up a dunce for your 
neglect? At his age he ought to be at school and 
in Latin. And he can not read words of four 
letters. The child is a regular dunce, and I am 
ashamed to call him my grandson.” 

“T do verily believe mamma is getting soften- 
ing of the brain, and going out of her mind,” 
thought Augusta to herself as she went into the 
garden for her boy. “Her temper never was so 
persistently bad as it is now. There used to be 
gleams of amiability in poor papa’s time. Her 
love of contradiction and her suspicion now are 
really more like insanity than anything else.” 

Just so; but then nothing is so like insanity as 
that kind of ill temper which puts itself in oppo- 
sition to all the world; and the man who thinks 
no one in the right but himself is, for all the prac- 
tical purposes of moral life, as insane as if he 
had crowned himself with straw, and called him- 
self emperor or king in Bedlam. 

“ All the same I will take care that Page does 
leave this note, and that Augusta does not see 
him,” said Mrs. Morshead to herself, ringing the 
bell sharply. “She does as I tell her, I know, 
and she seems to be all fair and above-board, but 
there is something—I do-not know what it is, 
but I feel and know that it is there. She gives 
in to me because she can not help herself; but 
she only obeys—she does not really submit.” 

And so far the terrible old woman was right. 

Sandro had just finished his luncheon when Mrs. 
Prinsep brought a letter from the Laurels. He 
recognized the handwriting at once, and a boyish 
thrill of pleasure flushed his face and brightened 
his eyes as he took the note in his hands, and felt 
almost as if he had heard the soft voice of the 
fair woman speak to him, or as if he had seen her 
dear eyes look at him. 

“She is a darling!” he said, half aloud. “The 
one perfect woman in the world!” 

Then he opened the letter and read what Au- 
gusta had written. He could not make it out. 
The words ran into each other so that he could 
searcely see them as mere symbols, while the 
sense was so hopelessly confused that he could 
not understand the meaning even when he made 
out the words. It was as if he had been sudden- 
ly struck blind, or as if his mind had given way. 
An awful terror of madness, of imbecility, came 
over him, and made him tremble like a frightened 
girl. He read words which had no sense in them: 
was she mad, or he? Then he laid the letter 
down and thought over its meaning, trying to 
make it clear to himself. What had he done to 
offend her? The last time they had met they had 
been good friends—quite good friends; and al- 
most something more. It could not have been 
then. Yet if not then, when was it? The whole 
thing was a tangle, a maze, a huge distortion, 
wherein he saw nothing clear nor straight. But 
through it all burned the one ineffaceable line— 
“that you will not presume to address me when 
next we meet.” No explanations could soften 
that—no tears wash out the words. The sweet 
and tender friendship that had been such a sweet 
solace to him was at an end, and henceforth he 
was not even to speak to her when he met her. 
All hope was over. What had life left for him? 

He felt that it had nothing left. No fame, no 
work, no sun, no joy. The woman whom he 
loved—and whose love he had had it ever in his 
hope to gain when the clouds should have lifted 
from his path—that woman had taken herself 
from him even in the simple way of friendship. 
His star was set; his day was over. Why should 
he drag through the weary hours of the long, un- 
broken night ? 

Scarcely knowing what he did, and only con- 
scious of the desire to escape he neither knew 
nor cared where, he crushed the note in his hand, 
and rang the bell for his landlady. 

“Mrs. Prinsep,” he said, in a constrained voice, 
“Tam going up to London to-day. Can you pack 
my bag?” 

“Yes, sir,’ she answered; but she looked at 
him curiously as she spoke. 

Som thing had gone amiss, she did not know 
what, only it was something very greatly amiss ; 
and it came on the receipt of that letter from 
the Laurels. He had smiled when she had taken 
it in; there was not much smiling left in him now. 

“Good patience!” she thought, as she went up 
stairs to pack his bag; “he has surely never pro- 
posed to Mrs. Latrobe, and she given him back a 
No! But it looks like it, poor dear. How could 
she have had the heart? Why, our Mr. Kemp is 
miles better than that old Latrobe she was so mad 
about. Well! I would not give much for her 
taste,” was her last commentary; so she got her 
lodger’s things together, and made him ready for 
his sudden journey. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








FASHIONS. 


Purptr, orange, blue, and sage, 
Red, and yellow, all the rage, 
Cotton, satin, silk, and wool, 

resses scant, and dresses full, 
Gathered, pleated, shirred, and plain, 
Short, and long, and demi-train, 
Apron fronts, and jaunty coats, 
Capes, fichus, and redingotes— 
Broadway belles on dress parade, 
Rainbow-tinted cavalcade ! 


Gray-haired matrons, blondes, brunettes, 
Pretty school-girls, coy coquettes, 

Eyes of blue, of black, of brown, 

From the country, from the town, 

Hair in coils, in curls, in braids, 

Merry children, nursery maids, 

Tall and slender, fat and short, 
Characters of every sort, 

Congregate from near and far 

To revel in the world’s bazar. 


Plaids, and stripes, and polka dots, 
Suits for coaches, suits for yachts ; 
All the world is but a stage 

For archery or pilgrimage. 

Ancient dames affect, perhaps, 
Kerchief suits 4nd polo caps; 
Sweet sixteen assumes with taste 
Grandma’s Quaker skirt and waist; 
Streets present (to use a trope) 
Fashion’s gay kaleidoscope. 


Search your attics, trunks, and chests ; 
Don the figured velvet vests, 

Dotted mull in dainty tints, 

Turkey red, and flowered chintz; 
Bend the Leghorn flats in shape, 
Drape the shawls of Canton crape. 
Bless the fates that now restore 
Fashions @ /a Pompadour ; 

Celebrate the grand event, 

Join the toilette tournament. 





GRANDMOTHER’S RETICULE. 


FPAHE joint owners of grandmother's reticule 

lived in an old house in New Jersey which 
claimed to have been Washington’s head-quar- 
ters. It was a large white gambrel-roofed house, 
with two little windows, shaped like half-open 
fans, in the gable end; a light like a wide-open 
fan over the front door; wide windows in three 
divisions at either end of the long broad hall; 
huge red-tiled chimneys, with brass fire-dogs, no 
mantel-pieces, but funny little closets high up 
and round the corners of the deep jambs. The 
halls on both floors were spacious and unbroken. 
The stairs wound up in a stingy little space be- 
tween two rooms; they were shut in by a door, 
and painted of a cold glazy light blue, and had 
whitewashed walls which gave a perpetual re- 
minder to those who went up and down them. 
The rooms were a little cold and bare, with some 
handsome heavy old pieces, such as mahogany 
secretaries, clothes-presses, and bureaus, glitter- 
ing with brass knobs and rings; a tall buffet 
with glass doors so set in a twisted scroll-work 
of wood that but little glass was left through 
which to see the old yellow mugs and gilt and 
white china coffee-cups within. The chairs were 
as uncomfortable as possible ; those which had not 
lyre-shaped backs and horse-hair seats had backs 
like the facade of a Gothic cathedral, and cushions 
in dim embroidery. One room contained a sort 
of museum of relics of Washington and of Rev- 
olutionary battle-fields, such as a shagreen spec- 
tacle case or a piece of a flint-lock musket. And 
beyond these the ornamentation of the house was 
of a pale and meagre description. A stiff branch 
of brown sea-weed balanced a shark’s tooth on 
either side of a tall light green pier-glass, in front 
of which a gilt-faced clock on four black stilts 
ticked with aggravating deliberation. An ivory 
tusk leaned against the sloping chimney, over 
which hung two painted wooden hand-screens 
with long handles, In the hall a piece of petri- 
fied wood kept company with a horse-hair sofa, 
an embroidered bird of wildly impossible colors, 
and a sort of Scriptural chart, in the border of 
which Solomon slept and dreamed on a Queen 
Anne bedstead in the hall of a Greek temple, and 
Abraham welcomed a fat and well-favored angel 
to a two-story house, with a latticed window, in 
which stood geraniums in red flower-pots. Here, 
too, an old iron movable fire-place, with brass 
dogs and a tall green wire fender, occupied the 
place of a hall stove, and did not keep any one 
warm. 

But to make up for all this, the old house stood 
on a little knoll, and every window framed a love- 
ly view of sloping hills and wide valleys, in a mo- 
saic of every shade of green, flecked here and 
there with the diamond sparkle of a stream. 

Here, under leave of Uncle Edward, who had 
built for himself not far away a square and hid- 
eous brick house with a tall cupola like a long 
neck, Deborah and Achsa Estey lived, taking 
eare of their old father, a gentle, pottering, un- 
successful man, with a small clerkship some- 
where, meekly thankful for his brother’s bounty, 
and never wondering why the rich old bachelor 
did not do more for his pretty nieces. 

Achsa was a bright damsel of seventeen, as 
modern and fashionable as it was possible to be 
on no allowance whatever. She copied with fair 
success such styles as penetrated to the sleepy 
town, wore Montagues, picked up a little slang 
from the girls at school, and tried to appear very 
wide awake, with not too much success, for she 
was in reality a simple-hearted, unspoiled little 
girl. Deborah was her elder by four years, and 
much less girlish in her gentle ways than she 
should have been. On her fell all the cares and 
economies of their straitened life, and the toil 
and effort to stretch an inelastic sum of money 
over years which seemed somehow to have more 
days, if not more weeks, every time they came 





round, had marked a tiny pucker in her low fore- 
head, and given an anxious arch to her straight 
black brows. All her thought and care was to 
contrive and contrive that her pretty Achsa should 
go to church and to school dressed as nearly as 
might be in the fashion, her fresh and dimpled 
beauty set off by bright colors and dainty fabrics. 
As for herself, it did not matter much; she had 
long ago found a press full of old dresses which 
matched the house—short- waisted and short- 
sleeved dresses, many too rich and delicate for 
her use, but most of dark colors, and of those old- 
time stuffs with no wear-out to them. Into these 
Deborah stepped without waste of time in altera- 
tion, and went about the old house like the ghost 
of her grandmother, who smiled at her in min- 
iature from a black painted frame in the parlor. 
In winter she covered what Achsa called her old- 
time rig with an ample gray cloak, and so could 
go to church without distracting the thoughts of 
the congregation ; and in summer—well, in sum- 
mer she did not go, for which we can scarcely 
blame her. 

It was a hot and dusty July day. Achsa was 
gone to a school picnic. Deborah had baked 
bread and made a raspberry short-cake; she had 
dusted the room they called the museum, and 
brought in a handful of blazing red geranium, 
which, stuck in the half of an exploded shell in 
the midst of the relics, somehow looked cool. 
Finally, she had been to the barn and smoke-house, 
and along the fence, where hens of ill-regulated 
minds chose to lay, and had brought in in her 
narrow apron ten warm, pink, glowing eggs, and 
as she crossed the darkened hall to put them in 
the cupboard, her sun-dazzled eyes dimly saw the 
figure of a young man, who stood, hat in hand, 
just within the door. The dusty young man had 
been there some time, for, having vainly used the 
knocker, which grinned at him mockingly, he had 
finally tried the knob—one of those wobbly, un- 
certain brass knobs, slippery, and too small to 
grasp, common to the doors of our ancestors— 
and as it yielded, he had entered the welcome 
shade, with the happy consciousness of not being 
tramp or peddler. And now in the gloom of the 
hall a tall young girl came toward him, blinking 
and frowning a little in the effort to see him, but 
smiling too, as if she did not dispute his right to 
be there. Her short-waisted gown had little puffs 
for sleeves, leaving her round pink arms quite bare; 
it was very short in the skirt too, with a scant 
narrow ruffle, revealing trim little high-heeled slip- 
pers (for Deborah's vanity began and ended at 
her feet), and at her waist hung a huge beaded 
reticule full of keys, which made a cool little 
clinking. Her brown hair was not very thick, 
but was full of golden streaks and waves and 
crinkles, and was twisted up into a large loose 
bow on the crown of her head, where it looked 
like some huge brown butterfly poising ; and her 
eyes, when they at last opened from their dazzled 
pucker, were real china blue under their dark 
lashes. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the young man, 
choosing the most useful words made and pro- 
vided for opening a conversation. “I had heard 
this house was Washington’s head-quarters, and 
was sometimes shown to strangers. lama stran- 
ger—and an artist. My name is Hugo Clifford ;” 
but he could scarcely have explained the impulse 
by which he had told his name. 

“T shall be very glad to show you the house,” 
said Deborah, simply and quietly, “if you will 
please wait until I put these eggs away.” 

Clifford smiled to himself over her directness 
and simplicity, and stood contentedly waiting, 
while Deborah stood up on a green wooden stool 
and bestowed the eggs in the chimney cupboard. 
He was a handsome fellow, tall and straight, with 
regular features which must have been a satis- 
faction to his artistic tastes; his dark mustache 
was trained into a fierce and truculent expres- 
sion, but this he had done himself, while Nature 
had put the kindly sparkle which belied it in his 
dark eyes. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Deborah, who be- 
longed enough to these days to use this hard- 
worked phrase, “but you do look so warm and 
tired! Won’t you rest and get cool before you 
look at the museum? The things in it are not 
worth much,” she added, with a mischievous little 
smile; “perhaps you will be more charitable to- 
ward them when you have had a glass of milk.” 

Clifford sat down, not unwillingly, in a corner 
of the hard, slippery sofa, which had at least the 
merit of being cool, while Deborah opened a door 
which let in a rush of hot sunlight, and disap- 
peared with it. 

“ By Jove!” thought he. “Am I reversing the 
Rip Van Winkle proceeding: have I waked up 
fifty years ago and fallen in love with my own 
grandmother? Where did the girl get that curi- 
ous calm dignity of hers ?—one daren’t put his 
hands in his pockets before her.” He glanced 
round him, the iron fire-place was full of aspara- 
gus branches with red berries like sparks, the 
Venetians were only half lowered across the back 
window, and between them a lovely landscape 
glimmered in the hot afternoon sun; a little 
breeze was chasing some scraps of gingham and 
a geranium leaf over the shining blue-painted 
floor. The silk bird and Abraham caught his 
eyes for a moment, then they fell on a shaky, 
spindle-legged table at his elbow, overweighted 
with some old brown books: Pope’s Iliad, Mil- 
ton—full of iong s’s like f’s, The Vicar of Wake- 
Jield, Shakspeare, with hideous pictures of noted 
actors and actresses, an odd volume of the Spec- 
tator, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and one or two 
more. At the left of the door was a long low 
window with a broad ledge, on which a work- 
basket and some gingham kept company with a 
tabby cat. Clifford crossed over and sat down 
in the splint rocking-chair beside it, in which a 
book, Lady Montagu’s Letters, lay open. Present- 
ly Deborah, coming in with a tray, made room for 
it on the ledge. 

“There is milk and switchel,” she said; “help 





yourself. And I have just baked, so I have 
brought you some fresh bread. Most people like 
it.” 

“This is a jewel of a girl,” thought Clifford, as 
he thanked her, and ate and drank, even tasting 
the switchel—a vile compound of ginger, molasses, 
and vinegar, much affected by haymakers, but 
which, with the best will in the world, he could 
not like. 

“T must paint this girl,’ he was thinking, 
glancing at Deborah as she leaned against the 
window, idly swinging the tassel of the beaded 
reticule. Aloud he said, “I should tell you that 
I have been doing a little walking tour, but I find 
this a pretty country, and I don’t think I shall go 
any further.” 

“Yes, it is a pretty country,” assented Debo- 
rah. “ You will like the view from the hall window 
up stairs ;”’ and Clifford promptly decided that he 
would paint that view, though, indeed, landseape 
was not his line. A wild idea crossed his mind of 
getting Deborah to take him as a boarder. But 
this was too daring. She had, with all her gentle- 
ness, a little air of shy pride which forbade in- 
trusion. So he only talked enough of himself 
and of his pictures to arouse her interest, till she 
voluntarily suggested that he was welcome to 
paint the view, the old house, or any of its be- 
longings—a permission he was not slow to claim. 
After that lovely, lingering afternoon—during 
which he saw and admired all that the old house 
had to show, heard the story of the grandmother 
in the black frame and the British officer (a love 
story with a little treason to spice it), and even 
heard some of Deborah’s own opinions as to men 
and things—Clifford made good his footing there. 
But little of his holiday was gone, and every 
minute that was left would he dedicate to this 
shy goddess in her grandmother’s gown. Every 
day his easel was set up in the cool upper hall, 
and every day Deborah and Achsa—Achsa first, 
drawn by insatiable curiosity and love of chatter 
—came and sat near him, one on the window- 
sill (Achsa, of course), the other on the crooked 
upper step of the staircase, her work-basket on 
the floor beside her. By-and-by Achsa would 
wander off or fall asleep on a rug, for these were 
hot and sleepy days. Then Deborah, feeling it 
necessary to entertain Clifford, talked, and all 
unconsciously showed what Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Co. had done for a mind naturally thought- 
ful and searching. It was a lovely mind and a 
lovely nature she thus revealed to him, and no 
wonder that from day to day he loved her more. 
But the end (of all things, Deborah half thought) 
of his holiday drew near. The very last of all 
these lovely days had come, and Clifford was 
climbing the hill, with the resolve in his mind to 
speak out that day, and a little note in his pocket 
in case circumstances did not favor his speaking 
by word of mouth. He was whistling, perhaps to 
keep his courage up, and pondering on some 
words by that late Marquis of Montrose, about 
fearing his fate too much, for indeed it had come 
to this, that if this little country girl should re- 
ject him, his life would become what he scarcely 
dared and did not at all like to contemplate. 

Some people are born to good luck, but Clifford 
was not one of these. The pendent and thought- 
ful Achsa had taken herself away, but Uncle Ed- 
ward had arrived on one of his periodical visits of 
inspection, to find out how much more his nieces 
had than they needed. He poked and sniffed at 
everything, said geraniums were a costly flower, 
girded at an old faded blue dress Deborah had 
put on (because Clifford liked blue ?), and kept 
the poor girl at his heels till a party of sight-seers 
claimed her. Then came her father and Achsa 
and supper-time, and at last Clifford had to go, 
trusting to his earnest and loving little note, in 
which he had begged for a line to his inn in the 
village before train-time in the morning. 

But no word came. He waited over a train— 
two trains; he even rushed up to the old house. 
It was shut, bolted, and barred. Deborah had 
gone with her uncle to purchase a dress for Achsa, 
with humiliation and embarrassment, under a 
shower of sharp speeches. And after he had 
been at home some months, Clifford imagined he 
could think with tolerable equanimity of some 
other of Montrose’s verses, though he could not 
bear as yet to frame or exhibit a certain picture 
of a rosy-pale girl in an old-time blue gown, lean- 
ing against a window full of geraniums, 

When Achsa returned that night it was with a 
merry look of sly questioning ; but Deborah’s face 
was unresponsive ; she only looked pale and tired. 
Days went on, while she grew paler; her bright 
smile was not so ready; her gay voice so quick to 
jest. All the lovely autumn went by, and the ear- 
ly winter, and Achsa seemed anxiously expecting 
some one or something, which never came. When 
Christmas was come and gone, however, with no 
sign, Achsa, watching the hopeless look which 
had grown in Deborah’s eyes, at last blurted out 
her question. ‘“ Deboralt, did—that—Mr. Clifford 
never say anything before he went away ?”’ 

“ Never,” answered Deborah, with a little sigh, 
quickly repressed. 

“Well, then, he’s a mean snide,” said Achsa, 
which was her depth of reprobation, expressed in 
the strongest words her school-girl vocabulary 
afforded. 

The winter dragged on, and in March Deborah 
bestirred herself to contrive a spring “suit” for 
Achsa. One cold snowy day she sat by the wood 
fire in the hall surrounded by paper patterns, 
pins, materials, and contrivances, working sober- 
ly enough with her deft little hands, when Achsa, 
who had recovered her brightness after express- 
ing her opinion of Clifford, came merrily in, a 
mass of snow. 

“ Please, Achsa, to go and drip in the kitchen,” 
said her sister, which Achsa unwillingly did, but 
could not resist popping her curly head in the 
door to say, 

“Oh, Dipsey, I have such an idea!” 

Dry at last, she danced in to embrace Deborah 
and develop her idea. 





“Dipsey dear,” she said, “you know grand- 
mother’s reticule ?” 

Deborah nodded. 

“ Well, they’re all the fashion ; everybody is to 
wear them. Ella Harriman has an embroidered 
satin one that was her aunt’s; but ours is ever so 
much prettier, and was our real grandmother's. 
Now, you dear old Dipsey, mayn’t I wear it, and 
line it with the blue bits from my dress? Those 
marvellous flowers will go with anything, you 
know.” 

The decoration of her pet was Deborah’s only 
thought, so she obediently laid down the pale 
blue breadths, and fetched the old bead bag. 

“Tt has been lined with cardinal almost like 
your ribbons,” she said, slipping her hand down 
among the rags which had once been a thick sat- 
in lining. “1 haven’t seen it since last summer, 
when the keys wore it out so, and I had nothing 
to reline it. Why—” 

Deborah stopped. In a slit of the ragged lin- 
ing her fingers touched a folded paper. 

‘Miss Deborah Estey,” she read. ‘ What can 
this be?” 

Achsa sprang up to see, but Deborah recog- 
nized the careless scrawl, and turned away from 
her curious eyes. But Achsa read it, after all, 
for with a little cry of pain and joy Deborah 
dropped it, to lay her head down on the coid 
beads and burst into tears. 

“Yes, I remember,” she said, after a while, 
drying her eyes, “‘ he stood near me and was look- 
ing at the old bag that last day, but I didn’t know 
he put anything in it;” and with a sudden im- 
pulse she kissed the reticule, blushing beautiful- 
ly, though Achsa was not looking. 

“Oh!” was that young woman’s brief com- 
ment. “So he wasn’t a snide, after all. Aren't 
you glad?” 

Glad she might have been, but it was a sor 
rowful gladness, an aftermath of comfort full of 
thorns, for what could she do? 

“Aren't you going to write him?” 
Achaa. 

“No,” said Deborah, gently and gravely. 

“Nor send him any word ?” 

™ No,” : 

“Going to let him think you didn’t care ?” 

“ Haven’t I thought all this time he didn’t care?” 
cried Deborah, passionately. 

“Humph !” said Achsa, but she thought, “ 
can't keep me from writing.” 

And never had she taken so much trouble over 
pen, paper, or handwriting as she did over a little 
note she wrote on the sly that night by the fire- 
light, and posted on her way to school in the 
morning. 

For a week and more she wore a face of mis- 
chievous expectation, and dropped mysterious 
hints ; after that her face began to grow long, and 
the mischief died out of it. She had a long time 
to wait for any answer to her letter, and no won- 
der, for this was its address : 





inquired 


sne 


Mr. Hugo Clifford, 
An Artist, 
New York. 
Needless to say that Clifford was not famous, 
and he had moved, besides; so after some wander- 
ings, Achsa’s note found its way to the Dead- 
letter Office, and was there opened in the search 
for a clew to the writer, or the one to whom it was 


addressed. But the clerk who opened it had never 
seen & more puzzling letter. It was dated sim- 
ply: 


** March 15, 18—. 
“Dear Mr. Ciirrvorp,—Deborah has just to- 
day found the note you put in grandmother’s reti- 
cule, and she is very sorry, but she is very glad, 
for she is very fond of you, and she thought you 
didn’t care, and had gone away without saying 
anything on purpose. And J thought you were 
an unprincipaled flirt, but I am glad now you are 
not, and I hope we shall see you soon. 
“T remain yours truly, 
“ AcHsa.” 
“ P.S.—Deborah is so thin.” 


The clerk stared at this epistle blankly, but 
through all the hardening effect of routine and 
custom it made itself felt. Here was a misun- 
derstanding between two lovers, and the naive ef- 
fort to set it right had wandered away, and who 
knew whether it ever would be set right now ? 
The clerk was a tender-hearted man, and roman- 
tic, though elderly. He had been jilted once, 
which had injured his digestion, though he had 
come to realize it as the greatest favor she could 
have done him, her temper being bad. Still, the 
lot of an unhappy lover seemed to have more 
claim on his sympathy than the government had 
on his acuteness. He pocketed Achsa’s little let- 
ter, and sent it to a friend in New York—a man 
who did sketches for the weekly papers, and 
who was iikely to know the by-ways of Bohemia. 
It so happened he did not know the particular 
by-way of Clifford’s abode ; but he hunted him up 
(he was a successful lover) with the zeal of a fel- 
low-feeling, and at last he found him. 

And now at last one wrong out of the many 
wrongs of this wrong-headed muddle of a world 
was righted, for you may well be sure that Clif- 
ford did not wait over many trains before rush- 
ing off to the old house in New Jersey. It was 
dusk, and very damp, and the Ist of April, when 
he knocked again with the old brass knocker, and 
Achsa, who opened the door to him, positively 
kissed him before she stumbled, in her eagerness, 
up every step of the old blue stairs. But Debo- 
rah, on whom she had been spasmodically prac- 
ticing a series of unsuccessful April-fool tricks 
all day, went hesitatingly down when Achsa an- 
nounced a gentleman; and only when Clifford’s 
voice confirmed her vague recognition of the fig- 
ure indistinctly seen in the gloaming and the 
fire-light, did she know that her weary waiting 
was done, the winter was over at last, and the 
spring of joy was come with the singing of 
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Key Basket. 

Tae basket is of willow-ware, with a cover that opens 
at each end, and is varnished light brown. The sides 
are draped with old gold velvet, pinked at the edges, 
and embroidered in point Russe with peacock blue filo- 
selle silk. 
ilarly embroidered. Balls of peacock blue and old gold 
wool are set on the top and sides of the basket, and the 
handles are wound with wool in the same colors. 


Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue sticks of these fans are of painted ebony. The fan 
Fig. 1 is covered with black silk, brocaded in gay colors. 
The fan Fig. 2 is covered with black satin, embroidered 
with flowers and butterflies in natural colors. 


Border for Tidy. 
See illustration on page 52. 
Tuts border is worked on linen canvas in cross stitch 
with crewel wool or filoselle silk of the colors given in 
the description of symbols. 





GIRLS’ ALLOWANCES. 


( NE hears pretty constantly of the necessity of keep- 

ing accounts, and that, to be a good housekeeper, 
a woman should possess at least a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the value of money. But, curiously enough, no 
one ever suggests from whence women are to get their 
knowledge, rudimentary or otherwise. In former days 

-and the tradition still lingers—it was believed that 
complete knowledge of cookery and ho isekeeping would 
come by nature as soon as the ring was fitted on the 
bride’s finger (let her maiden life have been as free from 
any domestic care as it is possible to imagine), and many 
a miserable hour that delusion cost the new-made wife. 
Thanks to cooking classes, etc., it is now in some mea- 
sure explained. But still we firmly believe that om 
daughters, brought up in girlhood as ignorant of any- 
thing concerning money any lilies of the field, will 
develop, at any rate, a sufficient knowledge of its value 
and management the day they undertake the charge of 
a household. 
do not, and, in consequence, go through an immense 





Some may do so, but very certainly most 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver Doman, 
For description see Supplement. 


amount of worry and trouble before they acquire experi- 
ence, Now experience must be bought ; it can neither 
be borrowed nor given. So, in common fairness, we 
should try to let our dear ones buy theirs as cheaply as 
may be, and not, to save ourselves trouble and anxiety, 
expose them to the danger of purchasing it, at the last 
moment, at a price that may cost them much actual suf- 
fering, and even in some cases their domestic happiness. 
As soon as they are able to understand a little what 
money is, children should have an allowance, however 
tiny, for their pocket-money. By means of this they will 
gradually Jearn the value and use of money, They will 


The covers are ornamented with velvet, sim- | 


allowance 


| well as their menus plaisirs. 


| transgression of this rule will entail in after-years, and naturally 
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learn that if all is spent to-day, there will be none to-morrow— 
a lesson, by-the-way, that many of their elders would do well to 
learn !—and also the true meaning of charity. Giving a child 
money to give to the poor may be a pleasure to them, and a 
pretty way of helping those in want; but I doubt that teaching 
a child the meaning even of the form of charity that consists 
in giving. Simply giving our money or our time, when we have 
plenty of both, is hardly real charity, which surely does not 
mean giving what costs us nothing. But, if the money or the 
time have cost us some self-denial, in the way of personal ex- 
ertion or economy, then truly the gift blesses both giver and ve 
receiver. By-the-way, this may explain what one hears of so 

often from people, namely, “the ingratitude of the poor.” 

The rich give of their superfluity, and expect in return grati- 

tude. If gratitude was as easy as giving what it costs us 

nothing to spare, the exchange would be fair enough; but, un- 1a 
luckily, gratitude is at least as difficult a virtue as self-denial. 


As they get older, girls should always, if possible, 
have an allowance for their dress and little personal 
expenses. This is not the cheapest way of clothing 
them, for the mother’s experience always enables her 
to lay out the money more profitably than the girls 
are able to do, at any rate at first. But to dress the 
girls economically and prettily is not a mother’s only 
object. She has to teach them the value of, and re- 
sponsibility entailed by, money, and lets them buy, 





Both virtues come naturally to some people, no doubt, but those are 
people, I fear we must confess, are not the rule, but the ex- 6 
ception that proves it. oy 

But to return to our children and their pocket-money. As {\ 
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Fig. 1.—Piusn ann Lace Couuar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Curr For 

Couuar, Fie, 1. 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2—Basker-cLtorn CLoaK. 
For description see Supplement. 


Girls at twelve or fourteen should 
be given so much a quarter for pocket-money, and for gloves, 
ties, and the repair of their boots and shoes. Some people give 
the allowance for the chaussure itself; but this is hardly a safe 
plan. Growing children should never wear either tight or short 
boots and shoes; but girls don’t understand what suffering the 
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Fig. 3.—Gavze Evenina Dress, 
For description see Supplement, 


think that if they choose to economize on their boots, at some 
personal inconvenience, it is quite fair. This allowance should 
always be punctually paid, and the recipient be made fully to 
understand what she is to provide with it, and the tidiness and 
thorough repair of such articles should be always insisted on. 






Fig. 4.—Gros Grain anp Satin Evenina Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 
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at a low rate and at her cost, the experience they 
would otherwise purchase far more dearly at their 
own or their husband’s expense. If properly man- 
aged, a girl’s allowance will be a capital means of 
teaching these lessons. A girl should be given a 
fair stock of clothes and an account-book, in which 
she should be taught to enter everything she spends 
or receives. This book should be balanced every 
quarter when the next allowance is given, and strict 


_8.—Mo.t, Insertion, anD Lace CoLLar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


description see Supplement. BELT 


Fig. 4.—Ccrr For 
Cotiar, Fig. 3. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 7.—Suran Eventna Dress, 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig# and 6,—Siurx Reps Briar Torerre.—Froxt anp Back. 
pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-12, 





accuracy insisted on. Debt should never be allowed. She 
should be taught that if a thing can not be afforded, it must 
be done without till such time as the means of paying for 
it are in hand. Still, in spite of all precautions, some girls 
will get into trouble. If they do, don’t scold them, so as 
to make them hide it next time, which would entail worse 
consequences than even the debt; but point out the fault, 
pay the debt at once if possible, and hold the girl responsi- 
ble for it, until by degrees and self-denial she has paid it 
back to you. Don’t take a girl’s allowance away because 
she is troublesome to manage, but watch her, and oblige 
her to be careful, encouraging her if she really tries her 
best, but making her feel the inconvenience and trouble 
caused by extravagance and carelessness. While avoiding 
frightening a girl from confessing her difficulties by over- 
severity, don’t give way to the opposite extreme, and teach 
her to think lightly of debt. If she gets to feel that when 
she exceeds her allowance she has only “ to go to papa,” or 
“tell mamma,” and coax the required deficit from them, or 
at worst submit to a scolding and so get it, all the good of 
an allowance is done away. 

She gets not to mind 

debt; for will not 

her father give 

her a check, 

if she asks 

for it 

pretti- 





Fig. 8.—Tricotr Braver AND PiusH CLoak.—Back. 


[For Front, see Page 53.] 
For description see Supplement. 


ly at the right moment? or will not mother, after half an 
hour’s lecture, pay it out of her own pocket, while the culprit 
gets off scathless ? : 
Strictly kept accounts should be insisted on. Girls can 
not too early learn method, and this is one very good way of 
teaching it, besides teaching them the value of money. One 
often hears people say, “Oh! what is the good of those strict 
accounts? I had so much in my purse yesterday, and now 
there is only so much, and all the accounts in the world won’t 
bring it back.” Granted; but, if properly kept, they will 
show how the money went, and that is sometimes a difficulty 
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when one depends on one’s receipts for the large, and one’s 
I heard 
once of a lady who was considerably annoyed by finding he: 
self short of some money 
could not 


memory for the small items of one’s expenditure. 


Reckon it how she would, she 
the loss. The house was searched, 
servants questioned, and a thoroughly uncomfortable feeling 
produced in the household, as every one felt the money must 
have gone somewhere. The lady was very particular, and, 
though not keeping regular accounts, prided herself on her 
accuracy and memory, and keeping all her receipts and 
housekeeping books in splendid order. At last her husband 
insisted on her putting down every small sum she could re 
member, in spite of her protestations that she had done this 
herself ; and little by little, with a good deal of trouble, she 
accounted for some of the missing change. Eventually the 
whole sum was accounted for by one of her children, at 
school, writing to thank her for some small present she had 
sent and totally forgotten. Now, if a person who is partic- 
ular as to money matters can produce such confusion, im- 
agine the results of carelessness! Until 
kept, no girl realizes how money runs up; 
effect of this carelessness will be as a 


account for 


strict account is 

and, bad as the 
girl, judge what it 
will be when she is a woman, with a household and its in- 
numerable small wants! 

Amongst the poor, girls learn very early the value of mon- 
ey, as wives have usually a very fair idea of making the 
most of what comes in their way, in spite of the accusation 
of thriftlessness so often brought against them. (When 
contrasting the comforts of their households with the wages 
weekly earned by their husbands, one must remember that 
it is only a part of their pay which the women get, and in 
far too many cases only a very small part.) 
the upper and middle classes rarely learn anything of money 
by actual experience. Their allowances are not so definite- 
ly fixed and kept to as to teach them its value even in dress 
If they get into debt, they are allowed to 
scramble on as best they can, or else they are helped out by 
main force, as it were. It is far easier to pay the debt when 
one discovers it, and let the culprit off with a more or less 
severe scolding, than to exercise the constant care and 
watchfulness that will keep the girl from mischief. At any 
rate, teach the girl to see the consequences of her folly, and 
help her, by self-denial, to atone for it. 

It may seem a hard view to take of what may be called 
the natural carelessness of youth; but thers 
ing, “ As the sapling is bent, the tree grows,” 


But girls of 


necessaries, 


is an old say 
and if a gir 














Fig. 9.—Martetasst Croak.—Front.—For Back, 
see Page 53.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VL. Figs. 


who is careless of debt is not taught right as a girl, what 
can she be when she grows up? If she is allowed to think 
that if she can not “ cut her coat to her cloth,” as the prov 

erb runs, the fault lies with the cloth, not the cutter; can 
you wonder if, as a woman, she is extravagant and careless 
in money matters, fully convinced that this carelessness is 
at worst an amiable weakness, for which she is in no wise 
to blame, the real culprit being fate, which has denied her 
a sufficient fortune for her wants, or her husband, who fails 
to supply her with the necessary liberality, alth yugh she has 
no knowledge of his income or resources ? 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
A QUARREL, 


Meanwaize, almost immediately after George 
Brand had left the house in Lisle Street, Reitzei 
and Beratinsky left also. On shutting the street 
door behind them, Beratinsky bade a curt good- 
night to his companion, and turned to go; but 
Reitzei, who seemed to be in very high spirits, 
siayed him. 

“No, no, friend Beratinsky ; after such a fine 
night’s work, I say we must have a glass of wine 
together. We will walk up to the Cultwrverein.” 

“Tt is late,” said the other, somewhat ungra- 
ciously. 

“Never mind. An hour, three-quarters of an 
hour, half an hour, what matter? Come,” said 
he, laying hold of his arm and taking him away 
unwillingly, “it is not polite of you to force me to 
invite myself. I do not suppose it is the cost of 
the wine you are thinking of. Mark my words, 
when I am elected a member, I shali not be stingy.” 

Beratinsky suffered himself to be led away; 
and together the two walked up toward Oxford 
Street. Beratinsky was silent, and even surly ; 
Reitzei garrulous and self-satisfied. 

“Yes, I repeat it; a good night’s work. For 
the thing had to be done; there were the Coun- 
cil’s orders ; and who so appropriate as the Eng- 
lishman? Had it been you or I, Beratinsky, or 
Lind, how could any one of us have been spared ? 
No doubt the Englishman would have been glad 
to have Lind’s place—yes, and Lind’s daughter 
too: however, that is all settled now; and very 
well done. I say it was very well done, on the 
part of Lind. And what did you think of my 
part, friend Beratinsky ?” 

“T think you made a fool of yourself, friend 
Reitzei,” said the other, abruptly. 

Reitzei was a vain young man; and he had 
been fishing for praise. 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” he said, an- 

ily. 

“What I mean I say,” replied the other, with 
something very like cool contempt. “I say you 
made a fool of yourself. When a man is drunk, 
he does his best to appear sober; you, being so- 
ber, tried to appear drunk—and made a fool of 
yourself.” 

“ My friend Beratinsky,” said the younger man, 
hotly, “ you have a right to your own opinion—ev- 
ery man has that. But you should take care not 
to make an ass of yourself by expressing it. Do 
not speak of things you know nothing about— 
that is my advice to you.” 

Beratinsky did not answer; and the two walk- 
ed on in silence until they reached the Verein, and 
entered the long, resounding hall, which was near- 
ly empty. But the few bers who remained 
were making up for their paucity of numbers by 
their mirth and noise. As Beratinsky and his 
companion took their seats at the upper end of 
the table, the chairman struck his hammer vio- 
lently, and commanded silence. 

“‘Silentium, meine Herren !” he thundered out. 
“T have a secret to communicate. A great hon- 
or has been done one of our members, and even 
his overwhelming modesty permits it to be known 
at last. Our good friend Josef Hempel has been 
appointed Hof-Maler to the Grand Duke of ie 
call on you to drink his health, and the Grand 
Duke’s too !” 

Then there was a quick filling of glasses; a 
general uprising ; cries of “‘ Hempel !” “ Hempel !” 
“The Duke!” followed by a resounding chorus— 

“ Hoch sollen sie leben! 
Hoch sollen sie leben! 
Dreimal hoch !"— 
that echoed away down the empty hall. Then 
the tumult subsided; and the president, rising, 
said, gravely, 

“T now call on our good friend Hempel to re- 
ply to the toast, and to give us a few remarks 
on the condition of art in the Grand Duchy of 
——, with some observations and reflections on 
the altered position of the duchy since the uni- 
fication of our father-land.” 

In answer to this summons, there rose to his 
feet a short, stout old gentleman, with a remark- 
ably fresh complexion, silvery-white hair, and mer- 
ry blue eyes that peered through gold-rimmed 
spectacles. He was all smiles and blushes; and 
the longer they cheered, the more did he smile 
and blush. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and this was the signal 
for further cheering. “Gentlemen,” said the 
blushing orator, at length, “our friend is at his 
old tricks, I can not make a speech to you— 
except this: I ask you to drink a glass of Cham- 
pagne with me. Kellner—Champagner !” 

And he incontinently dropped into his seat 
again, having forgotten altogether to acknowledge 
the compliment paid to himself and the Grand 
Duke. 

However, this was like the letting in of water. 
For no sooner had the two or three bottles order- 
ed by Herr Hempel been exhausted than one aft- 
er another of his companions seemed to consider 
it was his turn now, and loud-shouted orders 
were continually being administered to the busy 
waiter. Wine tlowed and sparkled; cigars were 
freely exchanged; the volume of conversation 
rose in tone, for all were speaking at once; the 
din became fast and furious. 

In the midst of all this, Reitzei alone sat apart 
and silent. Ever since coming into the room the 
attention of Beratinsky had been monopolized by 
his neighbor, who had just come back from a 
great artistic féte in some German town, and who, 

das the Emp and followed 
by his knights, had ridden up the big staircase 














into the town-hall. The festivities had lasted for 
a fortnight; the Staatsweinkeller had furnished 
liberal supplies ; the Princess Adelheid had been 
present at the crowning ceremony. Then he had 
brought with him sketches of the various eos- 
tumes, and so forth: perhaps it was inadvertent- 
ly that Beratinsky so grossly neglected his guest. 

The susceptible vanity of Reitzei had been 
deeply wounded before he entered; but now the 
cup of his wrath was filled to overflowing. The 
more Champagne he drank—and there was plenty 
coming and going—the more sullen he became. 
For the rest, he had forgotten the circumstance 
that he had already drank two glasses of brandy 
before his arrival, and that he had eaten nothing 
since mid-day. 

At length Beratinsky turned to him. 

“ Will you have a cigar, Reitzei ?” 

Reitzei’s first impulse was to refuse to speak. 
But his wrongs forced him. He said, coldly: 

“No, thanks. I have already been offered a 
cigar by the gentleman next me. Perhaps you 
will kindly tell me how one, being sober, had any 
need to pretend to be sober ?” 

Beratinsky stared at him. 

“ Oh, you are thinking about that yet, are you ?” 
he said, indifferently ; and at this moment, as his 
neighbor called his attention to some further 
sketches, he again turned away. 

But now the souls of the sons of the father- 
land, warmed with wine, began to think of home, 
and love, and patriotism, and longed for some 
more melodious utterances than this continuous 
guttural clatter. Silence was commanded. A 
handsome young fellow, slim and dark, clearly a 
Jew, ascended the platform, and sat down at the 
piano; the bashful Hempel, still blushing and 
laughing, was induced to follow; together they 
sang, amid comparative silence,a duet of Men- 
delssohn’s, set for tenor and barytone, and sang 
it very well indeed. There was great applause, 
but Hempel insisted on retiring. Left to himself, 
the young man with the handsome profile and the 
finely set head played a few bars of prelude, and 
then, in a remarkably clear and resonant voice, 
sang Braga’s mystical and tender Serenade—the 
“Légende Valaque”—amid a silence now quite 
secured, But what was this one voice or that to 
all the passion of music demanding utterance ? 
Soon there was a call to the young gentleman to 
play an accompaniment, and a huge, black-a-vised 
Hessian, still sitting at the table, held up his 
brimming glass, and began, in a voice like a hun- 
dred kettle-drums, 

“Ich nehm’ mein Glischen in die Hand.” 


Then came the universal shout of the chorus, 
ringing to the roof, 
“ Vive la Compagneia!” 
Again the raucous voice bawled aloud, 
“Und fahr’ damit in’s Unterland.” 


And again the thunder of the chorus, this time 
prolonged, with much beating of time on the ta- 
ble, and jangling of wine-glasses. 

“Vive la Compagneia, 
Vive la, vive la, vive la, va! vive la, vive la, hopsasa! 

Vive la Compagneia!” 

And so on to the end, the chorus becoming 
stormier and more thunderous than ever. Then, 
when peace had been restored, there was a gen- 
eral rising, though here and there a final glass 
was drunk with “stoszt an! setzt an! fertig! 
los !” and its attendant ceremonies. The meeting 
had broken up by common consent. There was 
a shuffling of footsteps and some disjointed talk- 
ing and calling down the empty hall, where the 
lights were already being put out. 

Reitzei had sat silent during all this chorus- 
singing, though ordinarily, being an excitable 
person, and indeed rather proud of his voice, he 
was ready to roar with any one. And in silence, 
too, he walked away with Beratinsky, who either 
was or appeared to be quite unconscious of his 
companion’s state of mind. At length Reitzei 
stopped short—Oxford Street at this time of the 
morning was perfectly silent—and said, 

“ Beratinsky, I have a word to say to you.” 

“Very well,” said the other, though he seemed 
surprised. 

“T may tell you your manners are none of the 
best.” 

Beratinsky looked at him. 

“ Nor your temper,” said he, “ one would think. 
Do you still go back to what I said about your 
piece of acting? You are a child, Reitzei.” 

“T do not care about that,” said Reitzei, con- 
temptuously—though he was not speaking the 
truth: his self-satisfaction had been grievously 
hurt. “ You put too great a value on your opin- 
ion, Beratinsky. It is not everything that you 
know about: we will let that pass. But when 
one goes into a society as a guest, one expects to 
be treated as a guest. Nomatter. I was among 
my own countrymen; I was well enough enter- 
tained.” 

“Tt appears so!” said Beratinsky, with a sneer. 
“T should say too well. My dear friend Reitzei, 
I am afraid you have been having a little too 
much Champagne.” 

“It was none that you paid for, at all events,” 
was the quick retort. “ Nomatter. I wasamong 
my own countrymen ; they are civil ; they are not 
niggardly.” 

“They can afford to spend,” said the other, 
laughing sardonically, “out of the plunder they 
take from others.” 

“They have fought for what they have,” the 
other said, hotly. “Your countrymen: what 
have they ever done? Have they fought? No: 
they have conspired; and then run away.” 

But Beratinsky was much too cool-blooded a 
man to get into a quarrel of this kind. Besides, 
he noticed that Reitzei’s speech was occasionally 
a little thick. 

“TI would advise you to go home and get to bed, 
friend Reitzei,” said he. 

“Not until I have said something to you, Mr. 
Beratiusky,” said the other, with mock politeness. 





“T have this to say, that your ways of late have 
been a little too uncivil. You have been just 
rather too insolent, my good friend. Now I tell 
you frankly it does not do for one in your posi- 
tion to be uncivil and to make enemies.” 

“For one in my position!” Beratinsky repeat- 
ed, in a tone of raillery. 

“You think it is a joke, then, what happened 
to-night ?” 

“Oh, that is what you mean! But if that is 
my position, what other is yours, friend Reitzei ?” 

“You pretend not to know? I will tell you. 
That was got up between you and Lind. I had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Ho! ho!” 

“You may laugh; but take care you do not 
laugh the other way,” said the younger man, who 
had worked himself into a fury, and was all the 
madder on account of the cynical indifference of 
his antagonist. “I tell you I had nothing to do 


with it. It was your scheme and Lind’s, I did 
as I was bid. I tell you I could make this very 
plain, if—” He hesitated. 


“ Well—if what?” Beratinsky said, calmly. 

“You know very well. I say you are not in a 
position to insult people and make enemies. You 
are a very clever man in your own estimation, my 
friend Beratinsky ; but I would give you the ad- 
vice to be a little more civil.” 

Beratinsky regarded him for a second in silence. 

“T scarcely know whether it is worth while to 
point out certain things to you, friend Reitzei, or 
whether to leave you to go home and sleep off 
your anger.” 

“My anger, as you call it, is not a thing of the 
moment. Qh, I assure you it has nothing to do 
with the Champagne I have just drank, and which 
was not paid for by you, thank God! No; my 
anger—my wish to have you alter your manner a 
little—has been growing for some time; but it is 
of late, my dear Beratinsky, that you have become 
more unbearable than ever.” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself, Reitzei. I at 
least am not going to stand in the streets talking 
nonsense at two in the morning. Good-night!” 

He stepped from the pavement on to the street 
to cross. 

“Stop !” said Reitzei, seizing his arm with both 
hands, 

Beratinsky shook him off violently, and turned. 
There might have been a blow; but Reitzei, who 
was a coward, shrank back. 

Beratinsky advanced. 

“Look here, Reitzei,” he said, in a low voice. 
“T think you are sober enough to understand this. 
You were throwing out vague threats about what 
you might do or might not do. That means that 
you think you could go and tell something about 
the proceedings of to-night. You are a fool.” 

“Very well—very well.” 

“Perhaps you do not remember, for example, 
Clause I—the very first clause—in the Obliga- 
tions binding on Officers of the Second Degree. 
You do not remember that, perhaps?” He was 
now talking in a quietly contemptuous way; the 
little spasm of anger that had disturbed him when 
Reitzei put his hands on his arm had immediate- 
ly passed away. “The punishment for any one 
revealing, for any reason or purpose whatever, 
what has been done or is about to be done by or- 
ders of the Council, or by any one acting under 
these orders—you remember the rest, my friend ? 
The punishment is death. My good Reitzei, do 
not deprive me of the pleasure of your compan- 
ionship. And do not imagine that you can force 
people to be polite to you by threats; that is not 
the way at all. Go home and sleep away your 
anger; and do not imagine that you have any 
advantage in your position, or that you are less 
responsible for what has been done than any one.” 

“T am not so sure about that,” said Reitzei, 
sullenly. 

“In the morning you will be sure,” said the 
— compassionately, as if he were talking to a 
child. 

He held out his hand. 

“Come, friend Reitzei,” said he, with a sort of 
pitying kindness, “ you will find in the morning it 
will be all right. What happened to-night was 
well arranged and well executed; everybody 
must be satisfied. And if you were a little too 
exuberant in your protestations, a little too anx- 
ious to accept the work yourself, and rather too 
demonstrative with your tremblings and your pro- 
fessions of courage and your clutching at the bot- 
tle: what then? Every one is not a born actor. 
Every one must make a mistake sometimes, But 
you won’t take my hand ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Beratinsky,” said the other, with pro- 
found sarcasm, “ how could you expect it? Take 
the hand of one so wise as you, so great as you, 
such a logician as you are? It would be too 
much honor. But if you will allow me, I will 
bid you good-night.” 

He turned abruptly and left. Beratinsky stood 
for a moment or so, looking after him; then he 
burst into a fit of laughter that sounded along 
the empty street. Reitzei heard the laughing be- 
hind him. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM MISS WILLIAM- 
SON’S DIARY. 
ViIL. 

Last night, instead of putting out my lamp qui- 
etly in my chamber, I found myself far away from 
Old Street, flying through the darkness, and watch- 
ing the countless lights of London twinkling into 
the distance. Josephine was beside me, scarcely 
less emotional and tremulous than when she came 
hurrying into my room to entreat me to start with 
her to poor little Fina’s help. I had almost ex- 





pected she would come, and I was ready to set off 
at once. : 

Opposite to us sat Pringle, Miss Ellis’s maid,- 
with a bulging bag and a packet of shawls. She 
had been sent as an escort, and it was not with- 
out difficulty that poor Josephine had declined the 
additional protection of Mr. Burroughes’s pres- 
ence on her journey. 

A journey is a wonderful, noisy, rattling thing. 
Wheels, engines, objects of every shape and kind, 
are whirling and tumbling in every direction, in 
order to carry you whithersoever you want to go. 
There we sat, side by side, watching the ghosts of 
trees and hedges fly past the windows, and the 
dark homesteads and the horizons, and the last 
pale streaks in the evening sky fading into dark- 
ness. The oil lamp swinging from above lit up 
my companion’s pale face and Pringle’s elegant 
bonnet. It had been Miss Bessie’s once, and the 
worthy woman had a faux air of Miss Ellis, not a 
little alarming at times. It was a relief to me 
when she neatly nodded off to sleep, incited by the 
snores of an old gentleman in the corner, who 
may have been somebody else’s hero, perhaps, 
but who has nothing to do with this story. 

Josephine was excited, troubled, moved from 
her usual composure. She opened her heart to 
me as we went along—a sad heart, full of solici- 
tude and remorse. “If one knew what was best 
and did it,” she said, “ nothing else would matter 
much ; but I didn’t do it. I didn’t do enough for 
Mary. I might have tried more, done more, to 
influence my mother, held my own against Bes- 
sie’s strong will—it is rather strong, you know,” 
she faltered. ‘“ And now poor Francis Arnheim is 
ill, dying perhaps, and I am only a stranger to 
little Fina—a new, untried aunt, no familiar home- 
friend coming to comfort the poor child.” 

“My dear,” I said, touched by her natural pa- 
thetic voice, “don’t be afraid; don’t undervalue 
yourself; Fina will turn to you. Sophy King told 
me that Mr, Arnheim always speaks of you as the 
person he most looks to to befriend his daughter ;” 
and then, as I said this, I remembered for the first 
time that Dr. Adams was already there, and that 
we were travelling after him as fast as the express 
train could carry us. Some instinct stopped me 
as I was on the point of saying so. Poor Jose- 
phine had quite enough on her mind, without 
sentimental scruples superadded. 

Paris rolled past us as a morning dream, with 
fountains playing, and horses’ feet and people’s 
voices awakening the streets, and the tower-like 
houses still closed in morning sleep. Then came 
a long, long burning day, as we flew by the end- 
lessly stretching plains. We reached Basel, with 
its flowing river, late at night. Josephine would 
have travelled on had it been possible; but next 
morning very early we started again. 

Though we started early, it was late in the aft- 
ernoon when we reached Interlaken—our jour- 
ney’s end, as we imagined—and found ourselves 
jolting among the crimson velvet cushions of the 
omnibus of the Hotel des Alpes, with its many gilt 
looking-glasses to reflect our dusty faces. Prin- 
gle and the bonnet were especially deplorable ob- 
jects, though I must do the former the justice to 
say that she had struggled bravely with fatigue, 
luggage, and every incidental annoyance. We 
drove straight to the hétel. The day was ending. 
The sun had set behind the great snowy range. 
The table Phéte was just over. A crowd of peo- 
ple were standing about the door; some of them 
stared at us; some did not even stare. The man- 
ager, the waiter, the chamber-maid, the porter, all 
rushed mechanically to receive us. Poor Jose- 
phine looked at me, for she could not speak. In 
answer to my anxious question, they said Mr. Arn- 
heim had staid there, but it was at Grindelwald 
the accident had happened. His young lady had 
been sent for. There had been letters for us, 
they said, but they understood we were at Grin- 
delwald, and had sent them on. He was very ill 
when last they heard, some days ago. It was 
very unfortunate. 

Either the people could not or would not tell 
us more. Except this dismal fact of an accident, 
of which the telegram had not warned us, we 
learned nothing from them. “A carriage.” Cer- 
tainly we could have a carriage, but the road was 
dark. There was a late table d’héte ; would we 
not wait for it, and start next morning ? 

“A carriage directly,” Josephine cried; “we 
will go on at once, if you please.” Pringle gave 
one gasp of horror, and then stood grasping a par- 
asol, and helplessly looking at me, in a mute, pit- 
eous condition. 

At that moment I remember hearing the dis- 
tant echo of the music at the établissement. What 
an odd sensation comes over one when one ap- 
pears to be alone, going against the stream of 
life! There were we, with all this sorrow before 
us; there were all these people, only thinking of 
music and of the passing hour! 

Pringle was left behind, to follow in the morn- 
ing. Josephine and I got into the little Hinspdn- 
ner, with its strong gray horse, and trotted away 
through the closing twilight. The long cool even- 
ing drive was perhaps more restful to us than 
anything else would have been. We were glad 
to leave the noisy hétel, with its lights and garish 
company. The roads grew darker and darker, 
but we had a lantern to light our way ; the horse’s 
hoofs sounded sharply on the road, or hollow 
when they struck a wooden bridge; the stream 
went rushing through the black shadows; the 
trees rustled; winds from mysterious valleys 
came blowing in our faces; here and there far 
distant lights flickered from the farmers’ chalets. 
The horse’s bells jingled and jingled in a quieting, 
drowsy measure, but poor Josephine’s anxiety 
was too great to let her rest. Now that the long 
journey was over, now that the end was so near, 
all her strength too seemed to fail. Neither the 
fragrant air nor the soothing sounds could reach 
her. The road seemed interminable, It was al- 


most midnight when at last we reached Grindel- 
wald. As I looked round, in the light of the last 
lingering village lamps, i might have i 
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some of Sophy’s descriptions, but my poor com- 
panion’s anxiety and exhaustion preoccupied me 
entirely. She was trembling violently. The car- 
riage rolled into a court-yard, where the stars 
were still alight, though everything there seemed 
to have been blown out for the night; but at the 
sound of our carriage wheels, a lantern flashed, 
some one came to a side door, and opened it. 
My heart sank, and I seemed somehow to know 
we were too late. 

“Is a gentleman lying here ill?” said Jose- 
phine, in an odd husky voice. “Is Miss Arnheim 
up? Are we expected ?” 

“No one is expected,” said the man. “ Will 
you come in? Come in.” And through the 
darkness a groping hand was put out. 

“We must get out,” said Josephine, quietly. 
“There is nothing else to be done.” And then, 
leaning against the doorway, she looked hard at 
the man’s face. The light fell upon her anxious 
eyes and upon his placid weather-beaten features. 
He shook his head. “The young lady was fetch- 
ed away by her friends to Meyringen,” he said. 
“The Doctor is come back; he will speak to 
you.” And he held back the door for us to pass 
into the hall. Then he kindly and clumsily open- 
ed a closed door, and led us into an empty dining- 
room, dark and bare, with cleared tables and one 
dim burning light. “Sit down,” he said, pulling 
a chair, into which Josephine sank, very pale, and 
as if she were going to faint. He patted her 
kindly on the shoulder. “I will get you some 
hot wine,” he said. “I think the Doctor is not 
yet gone to his room,” he continued; “he was 
smoking on the terrace not long ago. The poor 
gentleman did not suffer long. He was out alone 
on the glacier. We all know the dangerous place, 
but he did not. A rock fell from the cliff. Some 
shepherds found him. He was gone.” 

We neither of us spoke. Josephine sat quite 
still, quite exhausted. It was all over, and she 
sighed and did not move. Then I heard a door 
bang, and footsteps. Even at that moment I 
could not help speculating as to who the Doctor 
might be. Was it the one doctor in all the world 
best able to help her? Was it, could it be, John 
Adams? I heard steps again coming nearer and 
nearer, and advancing. Then I looked at Jose- 
phine, whose face had been turned toward the 
door, and by her face I knew who it was who 
came in at that moment. She put up her hands. 
“You, John!” she said, quite simply, and utterly 
amazed. Then, as he came up out of the dark- 
ness, very grave and silent, holding the pipe which 
he had been smoking between his fingers, some- 
thing in his gravity and silence, something in his 
look, at once touched and softened her tight- 
bound heart. “ Poor Francis gone—and you... .” 
She burst into a great flood of warm, passionate 
tears, and hid her face in the outstretched hands 
he had not taken. 

“T see,” he said; “you heard the worst. Poor 
fellow, he only lived a few hours. We laid him 
in his grave three days ago. I—TI have just come 
from it,” he added, quietly. 

“ And Fina ?” Lasked, for I saw that Josephine 
could not speak. 

“ Poor little Fina! she is with Miss King, at 
Meyringen. I left her there this morning. We 
expected you would have gone straight to her. 
She was not here,” he added, “‘ when the accident 
happened. Her father had come up for the day 
to arrange about some music at the church. Poor 
Arnheim !” said the Doctor, “ his music is silenced 
now.” 

Dr. Adams was, I suppose, very kind. He said 
all that ought to be said; that we must be tired ; 
that we ought to go to bed. He hoped we would 
let him know if there was anything he could do 
forus. “Iimagined you would have gone straight 
to Meyringen,” he said. “ Miss King is with Fina 
all day. The hotel is quite full, and the child is 
staying at the convent. She is quite well; she 
knows the nuns; but it will do her good to see 
friends. I suppose you will wish to go to her the 
first thing in the morning,” he added. “This 
man will see about a carriage for you. He is an 
intelligent fellow, and understands these things 
better than I do.” 

After the first moment of emotion, as soon as 
he had time to remember, he seemed to become 
embarrassed and cold. His estranged voice filled 
poor Josephine’s brimming cup. She got up, 
tried to stand, and fell back into the chair. 

The porter who had let us in, put out a strong 
arm, and helped Josephine, still half fainting, to 
her room. I saw the Doctor make a half-motion 
to come to our assistance, but he drew back al- 
most immediately. 

“ Good-night,” he said, looking hard at Jose- 
phine for an instant, and then he walked back 
through the open window to the balcony. 

“The Herr Doctor’s room leads from the bal- 
cony,” said the man. “I can bring the lady tea. 
I have hot water. Tea is good when you are 
tired.” 

Here was this casual porter helping us with 
friendly cheer, while he who should have done 
more than all the rest to befriend my poor Jo- 
sephine went off with his odious pipe. I was in 
a rage with the Doctor. 


IX. 


I rose early next morning, with a purpose in 
my mind, and dressed myself, and knocked at Jo- 
sephine’s door, but she was not in her room, and 
did not answer. It was a bland and lovely morn- 
ing, with indescribable peace in the air and in the 
dawning sunlight. This peace and tranquillity 
seemed everywhere, in all the place, on the steep 
slopes, on the wide shining valleys, on the clear 
mountain line that seemed carved against the 
chill sky. I needed not to ask my way to the 
church. I walked quietly up the village street, 
and across the bridge that spanned the stream. 
I could see the quaint-shaped spire with its lead- 
en night-cap at the turn of the road. The church 
stood in its sacred little garden, the shadows of 
the many crosses and foot-stones were slanting on 





the turf, the flowers were glistening with morning 
dew; so were some footsteps that had already 
crossed the grass. An old man was at work, fee- 
bly striking with an iron bar at the church-yard 
wall, and when I asked him to show me poor 
Arnheim’s grave, he, amid his blows, raised one 
hand and pointed, saying in his German, “ That 
is the grave where the mourner is standing,” and 
then he bent to his work once more. 

Josephine, the mourner, as the old man called 
her, stood very still, with clasped hands and a 
drooping head; some quick, heavy, large tears 
were falling from her eyes—tears of pity, of re- 
morse for the past, and few remembering tears, 
alas! are without some such salt in them. She 
held out her hand to me. It was only for a min- 
ute that we stood there, saying good-by in our 
hearts to our old friend. 

“T will try—I will try to make up to Fina for 
all the things in which I have failed to them,” 
said Josephine, in a low voice; and then she burst 
out crying once more; then stopped short, and 
wiped her eyes, and looked up into my eyes, and 
her face looked very sweet. As we came back, the 
little street was waking and bustling into the day ; 
the first sweet blinding rays of morning light were 
dazzling and striking upon the stream and the 
windows of the houses; the mountain-tops flash- 
ed; the mighty Wetterhorn seemed almost float- 
ing in early radiant mist. Other travellers were 
assembling in front of our hotel, where our car- 
riage was already being prepared. Our friend 
the porter was at his post, discussing some point 
with a neat little old man in knickerbockers ; a 
short stout lady, accompanied by an artistic-look- 
ing person in a cloak and a troubadour-like hat, 
was handing parcels to a guide, and directing the 
loading of a mule. The coffee-room, which had 
seemed so silent and dreary the night before, was 
cheerful enough now, and full of clatter, which is 
net bad furniture in its proper place and time. 
One or two people were breakfasting at the little 
tables ; jugs were smoking, insects buzzing round 
about the honey-pots; an energetic waiter was 
chasing coffee-cups and wasps, and tumbling over 
the chairs and the breakfast tables. John Adams, 
with a great pair of horn spectacles on, came into 
the room just after we had entered; he was evi- 
dently looking for us, and Josephine went to meet 
him. She had taken off her long cloak, and was 
carrying it on her arm; her broad hat still shaded 
her face ; her eyes were still soft with tears. She 
looked very sad and sweet, I thought, and she 
put out her hand. 

“Perhaps you will soon come over to Meyrin- 
gen and see us,” she said, simply. The great emo- 
tions of life, even its regrets, make people real, 
and not ashamed of being themselves for a 
while, and Josephine was herself at this mo- 
ment. 

I saw the Doctor brighten and look pleased. 
What he said I don’t know, for I had many other 
things to attend to. I had to pour out the coffee, 
to ask for the bill, to add up all the little figures 
curling into strange 9’s and 5’s. But while I did 
the sum, some vision passed before my eyes. I 
could imagine this gentle, womanly woman happy 
at last, and making others happy, in a home 
brightened by the warmth of its own warm hearth. 
For once, all seemed likely and propitious. I did 
not now regret the mistake which had brought us 
so far out of our way. Mistake !—it seemed some 
friendly interposition of benevolent fate which 
had thrown us all together. 

Our little carriage was waiting alongside a 
string of mules and horses drawn up for the use 
of some adventurous travellers who were starting 
on their day’s expedition, The guides came 
stumping into the court-yard, dressed in their 
loose brown clothes; some little puppies were 
tumbling out of a stable, barking, and rolling 
over and over in the sun; some children came 
shyly to the door, offering Alpine flowers, brown 
stalks with yellow heads (which description, by- 
the-way, applies to the children as much as to 
their posies), As we drove off I could see the 
whole cavalcade filing down the hill, across the 
torrent, and beginning to climb the steep stair- 
case leading to the Little Sheideck. I could also 
see the Doctor standing watching us from the 
inn until the road turned. Josephine looked back 
once, and seeing him there, blushed crimson. 

Putting the sad real purpose of our journey 
aside, I pleased myself for a few minutes with a 
little fairy tale, in which it seemed to me as if 
Fortune had amused herself by complicating feel- 
ings and people and sentimental interests into a 
hopeless tangle, and then, being in some good- 
natured mood, she had transported them all— 
perplexities, regrets (nothing is so hopeful in love- 
making as a little regret), into this sweet green 
valley, where, amid the fragrant pines, and the 
green Alps, and the gentle radiance of white and 
golden flowers, and veils of soft verdure, to the 
soothing rush of mountain streamlets, and the 
solemn serenities of white snow and clear-cut 
peak, fate ceases to be fate, and becomes kind 
and commonplace and home-like, and separations 
turn to meetings and to fidelity, and sensitive hu- 
mility and self-mistrust change to gratitude, to 
intelligent sympathy, and trust. 

Our way lay by the Great Sheideck, as it is 
called, to Meyringen, which is but a day’s journey 
from Grindelwald. You climb up into the clouds, 
you take breath at Rosenlaui, you descend into a 
deep valley, and there is Meyringen. 

I believe that in all Switzerland there are few 
more lovely sylvan passes than that one between 
Grindelwald and Meyringen, by the baths of Ro- 
senlaui. Part of the road lies through a wood 
like one of Shakspeare’s sylvan forests, and then 
you travel on by noble downs to Rosenlaui, which 
is only a mountain inn near a glacier on the Mey- 
ringen side of the Upper Scheideck Pass, but it 
is a favorite resting-place with travellers. Here 
is food, here is wine. Here is shade to rest in 
after that burning climb along the rocky pass. 
The torrent foams along the gorge; mosses and 
sweet green things overgrow its rocks; goats are 





browsing on the fine grass and flowers; delicate 
clouds from afar come floating along the rocky 
points and clefts and ridges. The sky burned vi- 
olet without a veil that day as we rode up and dis- 
mounted at the door. But though nature smiled 
upon us, our eyes were in no grateful mood; the 
thought of that terrible chance which had befall- 
en poor Arnheim haunted us at every step. It 
was mid-day when we reached the baths. The 
earlier part of the road had been trying. The sun 
was very hot; the mules were weary, and need- 
ed rest; and the way, to our impatience, seemed 
longer than it really was. 

The host showed us up smilingly into the usual 
wooden dining-hall, where two attendant Swiss 
maidens were coming and going with glasses of 
beer and country wine, and with smoking por- 
tions of kid suited to the tastes and purses of the 
travellers. Here, too, was the usual balcony or 
terrace, with a lovely spreading view of cloud- 
capped mountains, of rushing streams and green 
pastures. The Wetterhorn is the presiding deity 
of this lovely valley. 

I said something of the sort to Josephine, but 
she only answered, “ It seems as if all the mount- 
ains in the world were between us and Fina; we 
shall never get to her;” and then Miss Ellis im- 
patiently pushed away the plate which had been 
put before her. While John Adams had been 
present, she had borne the suspense with less dif- 
ficulty. ‘An hour’s delay will not mdke much 
difference to the poor child,” I said, trying to 
calm her. “Fina is with friends.” 

“Friends!” she repeated. “One can’t count 
much upon friends, except, indeed, dear old tried 
friends like you. Friends keep away when they 
might be of comfort and of use. They come when 
they can only bring discord and pain by their 
presence.” She spoke excitedly, and scarcely 
looked like herself. 

“T can not think why Dr. Adams did not come 
on with us a little way,” I said, in as matter-of- 
fact a voice as I could muster. 

“Don’t you see that he only left because we 
were expected ?” said Josephine. “He said as 
much when I asked him if he would not come 
over and see us ;” and she looked at me hard. 

There are times when one would be thankful 
to be wiser than fate, to say some word by which 
to reconcile and explain away facts as inexorable 
as these mountains on either side; but I could 
think of nothing. I was too much disappointed 
to pretend not to understand. I could only heap 
her plate with wood raspberries by way of show- 
ing my sympathy. We were not the only occu- 
pants of the big sa//e. All the while we had been 
talking a voice had been scolding steadily from 
the balcony outside, while at the other end of the 
room a couple of athletic clergymen, dressed in 
a certain gray and black plaid which the clergy 
affect on their travels, and with beards, and with 
a trophy of umbrellas and knapsacks between 
them, sat enjoying their cutlets and their sub- 
dued jokes. The scolding voice on the balcony 
was anything but subdued: “Well, then, you 
should have seen thaé it was in time. It is in- 
conceivable. I desire you to see that the mule 
is ready, and I am kept waiting, ten minutes— 
who knows ?—ten hours. Ring the bell [ding- 
dong]. Do you call that ringing the bell? Ring 
hard, or they never come [ding-dong, dong-dong }. 
Mossieu! Mossieu! Vien ici! Why have not 
they brought my mule? What does he say, Eli- 
za?” “He says it is there, Aunt Matilda, wait- 
ing in the shade.” “ Really, Eliza, I sometimes 
think you mean to laugh at me. Now, then, do 
think of something for yourself! Get me my 
capote and my large ombrelle, and do not be an 
hour about it!” Then came a tap of heels, and 
two women bundled across from the window to 
the door. 

How vividly I can see it all! At the time, the 
scene made but little impression upon me. Now, 
as I think of it, the figures rise before me like 
the witches’ ghosts in Macbeth, and the mid-day 
heat, and the scolding voice, and the hum of 
wasps, and the sense of the great and lovely world 
without, all overshadowed by the thought of the 
poor little daughter waiting in the valley below. 
That poor child’s tears dimmed the splendor of 
the summer day. 

We reached Meyringen, stumbling and sliding 
down the precipitous road, walking most of the 
way, and only mounting again at the foot of the 
pass. Meyringen lies in a valley among battle- 
ments of granite, natural outposts of rock, bound- 
aries that inclose you on either side. The Grim- 
sel rears its stony forts across one far end; only 
to the west do the rocky gates seem to open out, 
where the sun sets radiant, unconfined, over lakes 
and across gentle slopes, where distant towns 
gleam by distant waters. 

Holiday-makers from the north and the west 
come up this valley on their way to Italy, and 
struggle over rocks and snow and dreary heights 
into shades of chestnut—into the languor and 
wonder of Italy. Notwithstanding the icy gates 
of snow and rocks that separate Meyringen from 
that happy land of Goschen, whither we all turn 
wistfully at one time or another, some flash of 
Italian sunshine seems to play upon the village, 
with its vine-bound galleries and windows, on the 
pretty square terrace and the balconies of the 
inn, and its flight of stone steps upon which we 
dismounted. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

F.orentine Pupptne.—Prepare a pound of sponge- 
cake, made in the following proportions: One pound 
of sugar, one pound of eggs, weighed in the shell, and 
nine ounces of flour. Flavor with the juice and rind 
ofalemon. Bake in tin pie-plates. The cake should 
be about one inch thick after it is risen. Boil one 
quart of fresh milk. Beat the yolks of four eggs with 
four table-spoonfuls of sugar. When the milk has 
boiled up once, pour it boiling upon the beaten eggs, 
stirring rapidly all the time. When well mixed, return 





to the fire. Of three light table-spoonfuls of corn 
starch make a paste with a little cold milk, which stir 
immediately into the custard on the fire. Let it cook 
until well thickened, stirring all the while. Take off 
the fire, and flavor, while hot, with a tea-spoonful of 
vanilla, Put a layer of this custard between two of 
the cakes. Make a chocolate icing for them of three 
table-spoonfuls of chocolate, six table-spoonfuls of 
white sugar, two table-spoonfuls of sweet cream, and 
a very small piece of butter—say a half-ounce. Let 
this icing simmer over the fire for a few minutes, when 
it can be immediately applied to the puddings. Sprin- 
kle granulated sugar over the tops while hot. One 
pound of cake ought to make six ordinary pie-plates 
ful—enough, that is to say,for three puddings, the 
thickness never being more than two cakes. This 
recipe is new, and particularly recommended. It is 
preferred by some persons to Charlotte-Russe. 





CLIMBING THE PYRAMIDS OF 
2 
GIZEH. 

F I were simply to recommend a start by car- 

riage “after breakfast” for this excursion, I 
should be misleading people. For what is called 
“breakfast” in the hotels at Cairo signifies a hot 
meal with thick gravies served at the unwhole- 
some hour of half past twelve. But by taking 
an early cup of coffee, with its general accompa- 
niments, and packing a good basket of luncheon 
materials to take with you, you may start about 
nine, or even ten, o’clock, and making a very com- 
fortable day of it, return in very good time for a 
rest before your seven-o’clock dinner. Of course, 
however, the heat of the season must be taken 
into account, and also the disposition of the ex- 
cursionists, as some may prefer the endurance of 
heat rather than early rising; nor does the visitor 
generally content himself with one visit only to 
these wonders. There is, as we all know, a good 
carriage-road, with the exception of the last half- 
mile or so, which is very heavy with loose sand. 
There is nothing particular to remark upon until 
you enter the long avenue of dark acacias, run- 
ning straight toward the Pyramids; and then, as 
you come well in sight of them, the forms of 
Cheops and Chepbren, with their twin points, one 
rising close behind the other, and hazed in atmos- 
pheric perspective, present a charming aspect, as 
seen through the dark foreground of the avenue. 
Like all very large objects encountered in trav- 
elling, they deceive the eye by appearing to be 
much nearer than they really are, so that you 
begin to wonder, as you drive along, when it is 
you are to come up to them. The valley which 
this avenue (a raised causeway) runs along, and 
over which the Nile pours its annual flood, pre- 
sents a vividly green appearance of wheat, beans, 
and lucern, contrasting strikingly with the dry 
brown desert beyond. The carriage stops at a 
point of the avenue lying about a third of a mile 
from the raised platform on which the Pyramids 
stand, and over this distance (always dry in win- 
ter) you may either walk or ride a donkey. As 
mental objects present themselves so differently 
to different minds, so do the physical, and it would 
be difficult to define impressions generally created 
by a close approach to these monsters, of which 
Cheops, the greatest, stands the nearest, covering, 
in fact, the second and the third. For my own 
part, the lightness of his color first struck me— 
a bright yellow; then his gradually dominating 
height as we approached the base of the plat- 
form ; then his most striking appearance of hav- 
ing had all his outer skin torn off, and at last the 
sloping side that Iny exposed to us appeared to 
me, in spite of efforts to disabuse my eyes of the 
illusion, to be completely perpendicular. When 
quite close to him, and walking toward the kiosk 
built, for the accommodation of visitors, I felt 
that a sort of intoxication of astonishment had 
come over me, which I finally revelled in, gazing 
on him from the first-floor windows of our break- 
fast-room. The sun was shining brightly on the 
peaks. It is also to be remarked of these Pyra- 
mids that their forms alter to the eye as you 
change your position in regard to them. I have 
been twice to the top of Cheops; and having 
made the ascent before lunch (or breakfast) as 
well as after, let me strongly recommend the for- 
mer course. My first ascent cost me compara- 
tively nothing, and with two short halts I was on 
the platform in sixteen minutes. My second cost 
me and my companion, Captain Wotton, after our 
meal, enough to drive us to the conclusion that 
we need not mount again. The sheik of the dis- 
trict tells off three of the importunate Bedouins 
who surround you—two to pull you by the hands, 
and (a most effective assistant) one to push you. 
Some dispense with the third, but there is always 
a volunteer in the shape of one calling himself a 
doctor, who, at the inevitable half-way halt, begins 
with mysterious brow to shampoo your legs, if 
you will submit to the absurdity. But all must 
be made the most of, here as elsewhere. The 
steps are often three to four feet deep, and the 
push in mounting is most effective, and as the 
Arabs climb with naked feet, they cling with their 
toes like monkeys. For myself, I experienced no 
giddiness either in mounting or descending, and 
while clambering and pausing was aware of my 
height only by viewing the small figures of those 
moving below. These alone would have produced 
giddiness ; but a certain sense of security is af- 
forded by looking down a long slope instead of a 
perpendicular, Yet when you turn or are rest- 
ing, the edge of the next line below you hides all 
else below it by the angle of vision, so that for 
the moment you may imagine that there is but a 
narrow strip between you and a fearful perpen- 
dicular. Advance a step toward the brink, and 
your safety re-appears. So far as I remember, I 
found the top of the spire of Strasburg more try- 
ing, some years ago. From the platform, caused 
by demolition, at the summit of our Cheops, the 
view is, as we all know, wonderful. With Cairo, 
its Citadel and the Mokattam Hills, it compre- 
hends the Pyramids of Sakk4ra, as well as those 
around it; and while looking down upon Old Nile, 
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with his attendant green band of fertility, I was | 


struck by one particular feature in the outline of 
vegetation. 
from the desert, but the outline is drawn in 


tion of the waters along the river’s course. 

It may at first sight appear to have been child- | 
ish to accept the offer of one of my volunteers to 
run down Cheops and mount Chephren in so many 
given minutes. But in truth this feat most viv- 
idly illustrates the real size of these objects, and 
the distance between them, All was to be done 
in ten minutes, not counting the run between the 
two. The descent was accomplished in three, as 
he disappeared and re-appeared on his way down ; 
and then running along the level space, he came 
to the base of Chephren, up which he began rap- 
idly to climb in the high distance, like some little 
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There is no straight line of division | 


| the end of the seventh minute. 
curves, corresponding exactly with every undula- | 
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white animal in confused outline, till he reached | published lucubrations on this subject. 


the very apex, where he stood out, a small human 
statue against the sky, and waved his turban, at 
The upper part 
of Chephren, it is to be observed, is largely cover- 
ed with the original smooth coating, all of which 
has been entirely torn from Cheops, and was ori- 
ginally massed with inscriptions. 

After the descent, which I found very jarring, 
and in which the third man, pulling instead of 
pushing against the laws of gravitation, was of 
great assistance, I went through the dark, fatigu- 
ing duty of a visit to the interior, and thought 
of Pekuah, in Rasselas. I thought, also, that the 
darkness must be yet left to the disquisitions of 
the learned. Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astrono- 
mer Royal of Scotland, and the distinguished Eng- 
lish authority in that science, Mr. Proctor, have 
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THE PYRAMIDS, 


wonderful; but had my knowledge been greater, 
so also would have been my interest, and my sense 
of labor less. There seems to be no doubt among 
those best versed in Egyptian lore that these Pyr- 
amids were intended for tombs. ‘ More than sev- 
enty such Pyramids,” writes Brugsch, “once rose 
on the margin of the desert, each telling of a king, 
of whom it was at once the tomb and monument.” 
“ Moreover,” writes Mariette Pasha, “there does 
not exist in Egypt a single Pyramid that is not 
the centre of a necropolis—a fact which confirms 
in the most emphatic manner the character of 
these monuments.” The three great Pyramids 
are held to be the tombs of Cheops, of Chephren, 
and of Mycerinus, the smaller ones being the 
tombs of members of the families of those kings, 
They are placed in the midst of the old necropolis 


All is | 
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of Memphis, and are called by the name of Gizeh, 
simply because that village to-day lies near them, 
One can not help in some sense appreciating the 
remark of Pliny, that, with all their wondrous fea- 
tures, they suggest folly. In gazing on them, 
also, one can not but recall the far lesser Colos- 
seum, and the corvée that was always enforced for 
these mighty structures, Both Brugsch and Ma- 
riette repudiate Herodotus and his stories in this 
respect; and Brugsch points, in opposition to 
them, to the official language of the priests and 
others concerning Cheops, representing him, how- 
ever, as a great conqueror. But does he suffi- 
ciently take into account a feeling which smells 
under our noses at almost every turn of life, small 
and great—sycophancy? The causeway by which 
the stones were conveyed from the Nile to the 
Pyramids is among the wonders of the platform, 
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Agrafes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show metal agrafes, Fig. 1 representing a spider and its web, and 
Fig. 2 a Japanese fan, used for ornamenting cravat, hair, and bonnet bows. 


Hat for Child from 1 to 3 Years old. 

THE crown and the broad upturned brim of this hat are covered with white 
plush ; the brim is finished at the edge with heavy white satin cording. The hat 
is trimmed around the 
crown with narrow folds 
of plush, heavy white 
silk cord, and white silk 
pompons. A _ ruching 
composed of lace and 
loops of narrow white 
satin ribbon is_ set 
around the brim. The 
strings are of wider 
white satin ribbon 


Surah Neck-Tie. 


THe ends of this 
neck - tie are trimmed 
with an applica- 
tion of cream-col- 


Young Girl’s Crochet Sleeveless Jacket. 

Tue body of the jacket is worked with mode-colored zephyr wool in a variety 
of the Afghan stitch, and is completed with vest fronts, basque, collar, and epau- 
lets, worked with blue zephyr wool in Afghan stitch, and ornamented with ground 
figures in olive and light pink chenille. The edges of the jacket are bordered 
with crochet scallops similarly ornamented. Buttons and button-holes serve for 
closing it at the front. To make the jacket, work the backs by Fig. 27, Supple- 
ment, beginning at the neck 
on a foundation of the requi- 
site number of stitches, and 
the fronts by Fig. 26, begin- 
ning at the neck on the 
shoulder; the stitch differs 
from the Afghan in that, 
from the 2d pattern row, the 
stitches, instead of being 
taken from the vertical veins 
on the surface of the work, 
are taken up from the chain 
stitch at the top of the pre- 
ceding pattern row. Widen 
and narrow in the course of 
the work as the pat- 
tern may require. 
The manner of widen- 
ing and narrowing 
was fully explained 
in the description giv- 
en of Child’s Hood, on 
page 100, Harper's 
Bazar No. 1%, Vol. 
XII. Join the back 
and fronts of the jack- 
et, and border it at the around the lace 
armholes and around : . te edge as seen in 
the outer edge, with Har vor Girt FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. Hat For Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD the illustration 



























ored lace, set on 
under embroid- 
ery in satin, stem, 
and chain stitch, 
worked with floss 
silk im various 
colors. The Su- 


rah is cut away 
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Fig. 3.—Batiste Cottar.—{[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


a Hat for Girl from 3 to 5 
Years old. 

Tue crown of this hat is of 
white felt, the wide brim is of 
white beaver, and is finished at 
the edge with a narrow binding 
of white satin. White satin rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide is 


Fig. 1.—Linen Gauze, AND 
Lace Cotitar.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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the exception of the bottom, 
with scallops worked as follows : 
lst round.—1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on every st. (stitch) on 
the edge. 2d round.—Alter- 
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an 





nately 1 sc. on the next st. in SN Se folded around the crown, the 

> o _ 2 . y 84 pa é 
rs ae round, -_ ; ch. 7 . Guide. IWS ends being carried under the brim 
(chain stitch), passing by st. a 2 “ih / OSSaa in the back, and tied in a bow 
8dr 2 . ¥ id 5 a ’ ° y f SO F é , an 2 A 
3d round.— + 1 se, on the mid- Fig. 2.—Ct FF FOR Cot- : : wert: ‘ se Fig. 4.—Curr ror Cot- A bow of similar ribbon is set at 
dle ch. of the next 3 in the pre- Lak, Fie. 1. LAR, Fig. 3. the right side of the front on the 
ceding round, 1 ch.,5 de. (dou- —_‘ For description see Suppl. 


For description see Suppl. crown. 
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Youne Grrt’s Crocner SteEveLEss Jacket. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 25-30. 


TO 


\ Fig. 1.—AGRaFE. 


OF 


Suran Neck-Tie. 


tips: 
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ble crochet) on the middle on 
of the following 3 ch., 1 ch.; 


WY 


repeat from »*. Work the 
basque by Fig. 28, Supplement, 
with blue wool, taking up the 
stitches for it from the bottom 
of the jacket, and increasing or 
decreasing the number accord- 
ing to the requirements of the 
pattern; then taking up the 
scallops where they were left 
off at the front edge, work those 
around the sides and bottom of 
the basque with blue wool. 
Work the collar, from the up- 
per edge, by Fig. 29, the vest 
fronts, beginning at the neck, 
by Fig. 25, working button-holes 
at the right front edge, and the 
epaulets by Fig. 80 from the 
top. Border the lower edges of 
the collar, epaulets, and vest 
fronts, and the right front edge, 
with scallops, finish the left 
front edge with a round in 
treble crochet, and join the parts 
to the jacket according to cor- Cron JACKET. 


Eneuish Homespun Ciorn Jacker. 
For description see Supplement. responding figures. 


For description see Supplement. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. C. E. 8.—We do not answer questions by mail. 
—Simple instractions for executing crewel-work and 
directions for transferring designs are given in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. XIII. Designs for netted guipure inser- 
tion and edging for curtains will be found in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. XIII. 

L. E.—A flowing demi-trained skirt of black velvet 
would be handsomest for you. 

Counrry.—Your sample of plush is very nice in- 
deed, and if you will place it beside a bit of cotton vel- 
vet, you will appreciate the difference. 

Isapetta.—A double-breasted walking jacket, with 
collar, cuffs, and pockets of plush, is the best design 
for making up your cloth. Use your Madras plaid for 
a pleated kilt skirt with a plain satin coat bordered 
with plaid. Plush, either black, red, or gold, trims 
black cashmere prettily on the collar, cuffs, pockets, 
and a wide border on the skirt, or else as lining for 
pleating on the skirt. Fur beaver round hats with 
flaring brims, or a poke of black beaver with red os- 
trich plumes, or else a smal! bonnet of gay feathers, 
will be pretty for a girl of eighteen years to wear with 
the plaid and the black dresses. 

A Svunsoriser.—Your repped blue material is not 
much used at present, but will make a nice skirt— 
round, full, and short—to wear with a basque of blue 
velvet with narrow stripes, such as costs only $1 50 a 
yard. There are also dark brocades of blae with a lit- 
tle old gold or red that may cost about $2 a yard. 

Mas. M. T. R.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, or reply by mai. to inquiries about dress, 
Any of the fancy stores whose advertisements are 
found in the Bazar will execute your order. 

A. M. R.—There is nothing new in the style of smck- 
ing-jacketa. They are merely short, loose sacques, but 
are now made of the Chevints used for gentlemen’s 
business suits. 

J. A. H.—Fleece-lined piqné is used for warm white 
dresses for a child one year old, while wool dresses are 
pale blue or gray basket-woven flannels, or the navy 
blue twilled flannel, These are made in long princesse 
sacques buttoned in front, or else in box-pleated 
sacques, with or without a Spanish flounce, and but- 
toned behind. 

Mrs. E. E. B.—Your velvet sample failed to reach us. 

F. D, F.—A brocaded velvet or figured satin coat- 
basque and one-sided apron drapery will be best with 
your velvet skirt. Plain velvet long cloaks are little 
used this winter, but a double-breasted square-corner- 
ed velvet coat bordered with fur is very fashionable, 
and would look well with your plain velvet skirt, es- 
pecially if you add a fur border to the skirt. 


A. C, H.—Make a coat-basque and front and side | 
breadths of your skirt of the figured goods like your | 


sample; then have brown wool, plain, for the full 
back breadths. Drape an apron of the figured goods 


‘on the figured front, and trim the lower skirt with a 


narrow box-pleating of the plain goods headed by a 
border of the figured stuff. The thick short-pile plush 
is most stylish for collar, cuffs, and square pockets of 
a beaver jacket. 

Dora.—Get bine satin de Lyon to finish out the blue 
dress, and make by description just given “‘ A. C. H.” 
Use the black figured goods for a basque and double 
panels, with a skirt of black silk or satin de Lyon, 
made round and full. A stylish jacket shape trimmed 
with fur is the best velvet wrap for a young lady of 
sixteen years. 

A Reaper.—Six day dresses and six slips that may 
be used either for day or night are in the simplest 
layettes at the furnishing houses. The dresses are 
from one yard and an eighth in Jength, and the petti- 
coats are only a trifle shorter, perhaps a finger-length. 

K. R. 8.—Make your little girl’s fleece-lined piqué 
with a double-breasted princesse front, and have the 
back fitted like a basque far below the waist line, and 
then formed into box pleats. Have a deep embroider- 
ed collar and cuffs for the only trimming, and fasten 
with large pearl buttons. 

8. R. B.—Your jetted lace will be suitable trimming 
if you lay it upon a thick pleating of satin or of satin 
de Lyon. 

“ Many.”—Bolsters are still used by those who like 
them, though many dispense with them. They have 
the ends rounded by a round piece being set in, and 
are not as thick as formerly. The pillows are nearly 
square, but are, of course, longer than they are broad, 
and should be so large that they will extend quite 
across the head of the bed. Handsome blankets and 
a down quilt are the most wholesome covering. The 
outside of the bed may be entirely white, or else of 
thin white embroidered, or with lace insertion, or 
drawn-work set in over a colored lining. The pillow 
shams and sheet shams must then correspond. It de- 
pends entirely upon your father’s purse what outfit 
you have in household linen, as it is scarcely possible 
to have too many nice things of this kind, though 
brides do not supply themselves with so many dozens 
of under-garments as they formerly did. 

W. E. R.—We do not furnish information about 
dress by mail. Answers to correspondents on such 
subjects are meant for Bazar readers—not for those 
like yourself who “do not see the Bazar”—and are 
therefore given in the Bazar. 

Anxious Scupsoniser.—It would be better economy 
for you to make a round full skirt of each of the 
skirts you now have—one of brown plaid and the oth- 
er black silk—and then purchase merely enough for a 
basque that would do to wear w..h both skirts. Brown 
plush or black polka-dotted velvet, or else brown and 
black striped velvet in the narrow stripes that cost 
only $1 50 or $2 a yard, would be very suitable. Have 
a double-breasted coat-basque with two large box 
pleats behind and gay pearl buttons for the only trim- 
mings. 

Mary.—Pale blue figured velvet or plush will be 
pretty with black skirts for small evening parties. 
Light blue cashmere and camel’s-hair are also used for 
such over-dresses. 

J. H. W.—Scrim is the same thing as the strainer 
cloth so much used for decorative art work. Make your 
black silk walking suit by directions just given “Mary.” 

“ Juer 30.”—Have your black velvet dress made with 

& square-necked basque and flowing train. If you 
prefer to introduce colors, have chenille appliqué like 
embroidered designs, or else rich beaded trimming, 
principally of gold beads. There is also white floss 
embroidery that is now used on dark velvet on the 
basque, down the sleeves, and as panels, or across the 
front breadtha. 

W. H.—White or light blue merino stockings are 
liked with a child’s first short dresses of white muslin. 

Eoonomist.—Black silk is not nearly so stylish as 
the more lustrous fabrics, but is always an economical 
purchase if a good quality is selected. Poor black silk 
will not look well, no matter how tastefully you make 
it up. Do not trim your velvet jacket except with 
handsome buttons of two sizes, the larger size being 
ased on the back and on the pockets, 








KITCHEN ECONOMY. 


INTERESTING TESTS MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT 
CHEMIST. 
(N. ¥. Tribune, Dec. 17, 1880.) 

Dr. Epwarp G. Love, the present Analytical 
Chemist for the Indian Department of the Gov- 
ernment, has recently made some interesting ex- 
periments as to the comparative value of baking 
powders. Dr. Love’s tests were made to de- 
termine what brands are the most economical 
to use. And as their capacity lies in their leav- 
ening power, tests were directed solely to ascer- 
tain the available gas of each powder. Dr. 
Love’s report gives the following: 

“The prices at which baking powders are sold 
to consumers I find to be usually 50 cents per 
pound. I have therefore calculated their rela- 
tive commercial values according to the volume 
of gas yielded on a basis of 50 cents cost per 
pound.” 


OCOMPAR- 

AVAILABLE GA8. ATIVE 

OUBLO INCHES PER WorRTH 
NAME OF THE EAOH OUNCE POWDER, PER 
BAKING POWDERS, POUND. 
“ Royal” (cream tartar powder)..127.4 50 cts. 
“Patapsco” (alum powder)......125.2 49 “ 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate) fresh..122.5 48 “ 
« a a... fa: SS 

“ Hanford’s None Such”........ 121.6 473% 
ae ee ee eee a 117.0 46 “ 
“Charm” (alum powder)........ 116.9 46 “ 
“ Amazon” (alum powder).......111.9 44 “ 
“ Cleveland’s” (short weight $0z.).110.8 43 “ 
PRE ssinbroe sad c.dnes eee eee 106.8 42 “ 
ay i Sh Pre 102.6 40 * 
“ Lewis’s” condensed,.......... 98.2 383“ 
“Androws’ Pearl”. ...... 000058 93.2 363“ 
“Hecuw’s Petfect”. .....ssase 92.5 36 “ 
Balk Powder 5.460.400.0400 sme 80.5 80 “ 
Bulk Aerated Powder........... 75.0 29 “ 


Nore.—“I regard all alum powders as very unwhole- 
some. Phosphate and Tartaric Acid powders liberate 
their gas too freely in process of baking, or under 
varying climatic changes suffer deterioration.” 





Help for the Great pone of Convalescents, 
who after an attack of disease, get so far back on the 
returning way to health and no farther. One of the 
most serious impediments which the medical profes- 
sion has to encounter is the tendency in all diseases, 
whether acute or chronic, toward debility and loss 
of vital force. To meet this condition of low vitality, 
the Compound Oxygen, which acts directly on the 
great nervous centres, —— them more efficient, 
vigorous, and active, and capable of generating more 
and more of the vital forces, which are life and health, 
offers an agent of help and restoration, which acts 
promptly and surely. Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, its Nature and Action, is sent free. Address 
Drs. Starkey & Pat EN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—{Com.) 








ADA CAVENDISH. 


Mr. Riker: Hamilton, Ontario. 

I really must admit that your American Face 
Powder is quite perfect, and for the future I shall 
use nothing else. Yours truly, 

—[ Com.} Apa CAVENDISH. 








Tur purest, strongest, and best en Powder is 
Hanford’s None Such. Contains no filling like all other 
kinds. Send and &t a sample of it, with test to de- 


tect tilling. Gzo.C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N.Y.—(Com.) 








Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate should be taken by 
those who perform mental labor. It acts as a brain- 
food.—[Com.]} 














Copyvina Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sapplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspe tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxine Powper Co., New York, 





ESTASLISHED 1is2o. 


0.0. GUNTHERS SONS, 


FURS, 
Seal-Skin Sacques and Dolmans, 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars, 


GENTS’ FUR COLLARS AND GLOVES, 
FUR ROBES, 


At Largely Reduced Prices. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
7. but allowing it to escape through 
* | the perforations, ye the wearer 






























in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
| ladies with weak lungs these gar- 
ments are indispensable. American 


f*\ Institute premium for ten consecu- 
tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians, Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. 
DANIEL DERONDA. 2 vols. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. Illustrated. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vols, 
ROMOLA. Illustrated. 
CLERICAL LIFE anv SILAS MARNER. III’. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
ta” The above nine vols. in Cloth, $10 00. 








IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 
AMOS BARTON. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


BROTHER JACOB.—THE LIFTED VEIL, 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents, 


DANIEL DERONDA. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
MIDDLEMARCH. §8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
ROMOLA. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
SILAS MARNER. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ae Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY E HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the oe of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu “—_~ of the fine properties 
of well - selec cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
— may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, — 


A SPLENDID NEW STORY 


POPULAR ENGLISH WRITER, 


Is commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 
YOUNG pene ES’ JOURNAL, now node. The FIRST 
SCENE OPENS in the GARDEN SURROUNDING 
the CONVENT of OUR LADY in the CITY OF MON- 
TREAL. SEVERAL NEW COMPLETE STORIES 
will also be found in the January number. Also, an 
IMMENSE COLORED FASHION PANORAMA, 
from PARIS, comprising 15 LADIES’ and 5 CHIL- 
DREN’S DRESSES of the LATEST FASHIONS, Also 
a BEAUTIFUL DESIGN for SOFA CUSHION in BER- 
LIN WORK. Also a Gigantic Supplement of 106 Fig- 
ures showing all the Latest Fashions for Ladies and 
Children, with CUT OUT PATTERNS, Also MUSIC, 
POET RY, RECIPES, &c. 
Opinions of the Pr 
“The Journal will be found eoetel by all of the fair 
sex who have dresses to buy or remodel.”’—Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette. “Full of material suited to the tastes 
and needs of feminine readers.”—Boston Journal. ‘It 
will prove especially —— to our lady readers.” 
—Bultimore Gazette. very one can understand 
why this liberally conducted magazine is such a favor- 
ite everywhere.”—New York Evening Mail. “There 
is no magazine published on either side of the Atlantic 
that will compare with this in the variety and inter- 
est of its contents. It would be hard to get so much 
for one’s money in any other shape.”—Phila. North 
American, 
The Young Ladies’ Journal can be obtained from 
book or newsdealer. 
rice, —— all the ey | rence | 35 cents, post- 
aid. Yearly subscription (thirteen numbers), includ- 
ing the EXTRA CHRISTMAS number, $4 50. 
The International News Co., 31 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING | 
ig CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last, 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have wornit, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn, For 
sale = CHICAGO CORSET 
CO., 250 Monroe st., Chicago, 
Ill. Price by mail $1. 45. Lady 
a dn Fy peent — anted in 











MONEY REFUNDED 





REMOVAL. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 
Have removed to the handsome new store 
No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 

and Novelties n Embroidery and Fancy V Work. 


“FOR CHILDREN! 


THE 





This Magazine \ will begin 
the year 1881 with a new 
and elegant Cover and other 
improvements, It will con- 
tinue to surpass all imita- 
tors. The January Number 
ae rove this. $1.50a 

madvance. [2 New 


becribers get extra num- 


FIFTEENTH YEA R. bers by subscribing now. 


NURSERY PUBLISHING CO., 
86 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


B iiteestca Illuminated Book-Mark and 





illustrated catalogue for 6 cents; 2 for 10 cents, 
BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., New York. 





$1.26 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. , 
Trial Trip, 3 mo . 
with — _ 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ulustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— © Se, 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen cueet “Fret Sawyer’s 





Monthly.” Apams & Bisnop, 46 Beekman St., N, Y. 
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*SILK: ORNAMENTS*) 


Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 


By simply moistening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron. 
Patented November 12th, 1878, 


MINERAL DECALCOMANTE 
For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, &c., &c. 
PALM & FECHTELER { opp. 2°2'Stewares} NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
50c. and $1 00 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will be sent on r 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


63 








HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR. 
L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces (the same dressed 
while Ladies wait), to improve the looks of young and 
old, from $1 upward. Ladies who purchase one will 

taught, free of churge, how to dress same. 

All long hair Switches from $4 00 upward. 

The largest assortment of Gray Hair (naturally 
Gray) just received, at fabulously low prices and of 
the finest texture. 

Hair taken in Exchange and bought, 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free, 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, #1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge, 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices, 

Electric Light from 4 to 6 P.M. 
by same equal to daylight. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6tn Avenue, 


ART OF MODELING IN CLAY 


A book giving full details in all A 
the different branches of Modeling, fy 
so the beginner will have no difficulty if 


Hair matched 














sistance of a sculptor. Single copy by Bf 
mail, $1.00; dozen, $9.00. Send P. 0, 


Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 


Made especially for plants grown in the House, Garden, 
or Conservatory. Clean, frve from offensiveodor, Pro- 
duces healthy plants, free from vermin, and early and 
abundant blossoms. ‘Trial Packages,20 and 35 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Send stamp for little book, ** How to Make House 
Plants Grow,” by Prof. Maysarp, of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 

8 Park Place, New York, or 43 Chatham St., Boston. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
: aG@ (RECLINING) 


Ve 













Os use 
Send for Circular 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven. 


1881. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.........+..++6 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........+es0+ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


Conn. 





A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrer’s Magazine..... ” 
Harper's WEEKLy..... ay One Year.........++. T 00 
Harrrr’s MaGazine.....} - ~ 
Harper's Bazar......... j One Year.........++ 7 00 
Harrerr’s WEEKLY....... ’ > 

iseess Haske... .... f ONG TOR ceicicccses 7 00 





Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurnrs. 





t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically snd permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE, |2st'x*Sccona St: Phiiadespita 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
ae it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
* G. Rivgour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 








THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 








is81 JONES 1840 


WINTER NOVELTIES. 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O (CROCKERY. 


— 6 j= 
SILKS. 0 O CHINA. 


¢ JONES *%, 


ee x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
A » 


oO O 
oO Oo 
Oo oO 
Oo a) 
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| 

NI \ 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. ! 
a . eae 


SHOES. ( LACES. 
carpets. OQ GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY Oo HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. OA os MILLINeRY. 
DOM ESTICS. Oy Gents’ Fornisuina G’ps. 





Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 


JONES ia sass JONES 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO. 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent free. 


KNABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 





ves it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


Are We Sick? 


Y 


ess, Piles, Constipation, Kidne: 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- A 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
ans and 
isease. bd 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches} 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound ana 








Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 8c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterna, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 

Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 

_<____ Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
12 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Teuz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


Great Clearing Sale 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


FOR THE NEXT 10 DAYS, 


IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM for SPRING GOODS, 
WHICH WE INTEND to LAY IN IMMEDIATELY. 


LARGE STOCK OF 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, CORSETS, 
UNDERWEAR, SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, SKIRTS, 
DRESS GOODS, SUITS, 
CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 


ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TABLE AND 
PIANO COVERS, NAPKINS, DOYLIES, MATS, 
RUGS, BLANKETS, CARPETS, &c., &c. 


KEYES, 
Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
” the DECIDED IMPROVED 
[a7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
) They make a thin face appear full—soften 
He the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $1 2 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


BEN-HUR: 


By LEW. WALLACE, 
Author of “The Fair God.” 












qd 





16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





The life of Christ is the ostensible foundation of the 
novel. Its real basis is a description of the life of the 
Jews and Romans at the beginning of the Christian 
era, and this is both forcible and brilliant. We are 
carried through a surprising variety of scenes; we 
witness a sea-fight, a chariot-race, the internal econ- 
omy of a Roman galley, domestic interiors at Antioch, 
at Jerusalem, and among the tribes of the desert, pal- 
aces, prisons, the haunts of dissipated Roman youth, 
the houses of pious families of Israel; there is plenty 
of exciting incident; everything is animated, vivid, 
and glowing. * * * The book is one to be read with 
interest and with profit.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Among the striking situations developed in the 
book are the sea-fight, the chariot-race, and the cru- 
cifixion. In all that constitute thrilling action and 
powerful description, the chariot-race equals, if it 
does not surpass, the famous account of the tourna- 
ment in Ivanhoe, and the gladiators’ fight in the 
Last Days of Pompeii. The author takes rank with 
the greatest writers of fiction in these masterpieces, 
and has achieved for himself a high position in this 
walk of literature.—Indianapolis Journal. 

The boldness of this attempt is scarcely more sur- 
prising than the measure of success which has been 
won in it, The coloring of the tale is vivid, and it 
abounds in graphic pictures of Jewish life and char- 
acter in that climax of the world’s history; the tone 
is reverent wherever the story deals with the central 
figure of that Divine Tragedy; the dialogue has dig- 
nity and fitness; there are descriptive passages of 
marked power and beauty; and there is an intense 
human interest pervading the story which is rarely 
sustained in a book laid among scenes so remote. 
The facts of the Scripture narrative are skilfully 
wrought in, and there is a stroke of genius in making 
the hero, Ben-Hur, identical with the youth in the 
Scripture story, who, assailed by the mob on the night 
of the betrayal as he was following Christ, escaped 
from them with difficulty and left his garment in their 
hands. The book is one of unquestionable power, and 
will be read with unwonted interest by many readers 
who are weary of the conventional novel and romance. 
— Boston Journal. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


i t . yAI} per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Addrese Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 
Dyke's Beard Eliair did this and will de it on either 
bald head or bare tace. Forces beary Mustechs in 






7 ke. No 
ry Sy Da ‘ieee BuITH t bo, 

Bowe Agents., Palatine, Ils, (Strictly genuine.) 
5 () Gold, Fiqured, and Actress Chromos, 10c. Agent's 
JV Sample Book, 25c. SEAVY BROS, , Northford, Ct. 
66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


f() Au Lithoaraphed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10c. 
Agts. big Outfit,10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILiOS. Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography ofthe Author. By Dr. Henry Sourir- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘ My- 
cene,” &c, With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes 
by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, A. H. 
Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch-Bey, P. Ascherson, 
M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, 
and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With Maps, Plans, and about 
1800 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Dluminated Cloth, 

12 00, 


IL. 

PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamitton Gisson. Superbly Llustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

Ill. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W.G. Biarxig. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IV. 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. Lllustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. . 

KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALexanper Wit.tiam Kineeaxe. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

VI. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samur. Suites, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. (Uniform with Se/f- Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

VIt. 

FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Inegrsouu.. Il- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

VIIL. 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Gro. 

Sauytsuury, 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 
IX. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Caanrtrs 
Carteton Corrin. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of '76 and 
The Story of Liberty. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographical 
Sketch. With Selections from his Poems and other 
Writings. By Anprew James Symineron. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

XI. 

THE MORAL PIRATES. By W.L. Aupen. Illus- 

trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
XIL. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Groner Orro Treveryan, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50, Also, 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

XI 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part Il. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. 
With Descriptions of Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. By Tuomas 
y. Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 

Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 

Travellers in the Far East, Part 1. 


-_—<——]>=—=_ 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Dr. Wortle’s School. By AntHony Troxiops. 15 cts, 


The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lywx Luvton. 20 cts, 
Love and Life. By CuaR.orre M. Yones. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By James Paryn. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. 


By Henry James, Jr. 
trated. $1 25. 


Ilus- 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 15 cents. 


He that will not when He May. By Mrs. Oxreuant. 
15 cents. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wartaor. 
$1 50. 


From the Wings. By B. H. Brxron. 


15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Autor O’Hanton. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crom. Hay. 20 cents. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Crark Russet. 15 cts, 
JustasI Am. By Miss Buapvon. 15 cents, 

Lord Brackenbury. By Aumtta B. Epwarps. 15 cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvuet W. Baxrg. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuartes Dioxens. 10 cts. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 
Them. By Josern Harron. 15 cents. 


62” Hanver & Buorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta” Harrer’s CataLogur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





4 Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
380 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 
cts. Temperance Plays, Juvenile Plays, Irish Plays, 
Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 15 cts.each. Amateur’s 
Guide, 2 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 
5 Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c. Cards, 

with name,in Case 10c,. F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


53 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


5 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag'ts Samples, 10c, Conn. Card Co., Northford,Ct, 
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ALPHONSO AND HIS ARTEMISIA WOULD SKATE. HE PUTTETH ON HER 
SKATES WITH TOO MUCH ARDOR, AND NOT ENOUGH ATTENTION. 


Tuey Start. First Figure: 
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Rese 





“SMALL WONDER THAT WE COULD NOT GLIDE: I HAVE 
THY SKATES ON HIND-SIDE FIRST,” QUOTH ALPHONSO. 


*“Now THIS IS AS IT SHOULD BE,” ALPHONSO SAID. 
FOREVER WE WILL GLIDE THROUGH LIFE WITHOUT ONE—” 


“Be MINE, FAIR MAID, AND THUS Crasu ! 
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“THe Poetry oF Motion.” 
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Wuen vou:po THe Dovere Rot ror THE ADMIRATION OF THE Fain ONES ON THE BANK— 


It Is JUST AS WELL TO LOOK OUT FOR SWICKS. 





